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AT THE CROSSROADS 
E have reached the turning point in our rabbit re- 
TY vncting program. Probably it is just as well be- 
cause there has for years been grave doubt concern- 
ing the value of these importations from the Middle West. 
We can no longer count on a guaranteed annual supply of 
these small game creatures from other States. 

For some time we have understood that there was a 
strong possibility of our rabbit supply being cut off by 
the States of Kansas and Missouri, from which we have 
been purchasing them for so many years. 

This situation has come to pass, consequently the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania and the Game Commission are faced 
with a serious problem. 

This winter we bought our regular quota of cottontails 
early, 60,000 of them. They arrived in fine condition. Re- 
cently we were informed that both States intended to ban 
further exportation on rabbits. The Commission immed- 
iately contracted for 15,000 additional cottontails this year 
from Missouri. This number, together with the 60,000 
previously purchased and released during mid-December, 
makes a grand total of 75,000 bunnies with which to sup- 
plement the remaining native stock. 

Now the question arises: what are we going to do to 
make up for this heretofore assured crop of imported re- 
placements? 

With Missouri almost, if not altogether, out of the run- 
ning, and Kansas about to follow suit we have recourse 
to but one alternative—that of increasing our own supply 
by our own methods. 

Having seen the handwriting on the wall for some time, 
the Commission attempted to guard against this very ca- 
lamity by experimenting to raise cottontails in confinement 
at its game farms, but without success. However, those 
experiments did point the way to wild rearing methods. 
As a result, the Commission is now planning to put into 
immediate operation a series of natural propagating plants 
in desirable sections of the Commonwealth. 

It is firmly believed that funds heretofore spent in other 
States to purchase rabbits for restocking can be used just 
as effectively, if not more so, in developing such areas, 
and that in the long-run such a program will produce far 
greater results. 

No time will be lost in launching this important work— 
in fact, plans are already on foot in order that full advan- 
tage may be taken of the coming breeding season. 

It-is hoped that the sportsmen will concur in this new 
departure and rally to the emergency, not only by endorse- 
ment, but by concerted action. 

Organizations having club grounds ideally suited to the 
purpose may wish to establish propagating areas of their 
own. To this end we shall be only too happy to give them 
the benefit of our experience. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Commission 
must first lay the general groundwork of its own system, 


after which it will be in a much better position to coop- 
erate with the clubs which are desirous of trying it. 

Sportsmen, we are at the crossroads. Your aid in select- 
ing the right road is imperative. Watch the Game News 
for further details of our contemplated program. 


LICENSE INCREASE PROPOSED 
HE question which provoked the most discussion at 
ep joint meeting of the Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the Game Com- 
mission held in Harrisburg last month was the proposed 
increase of the resident hunters’ license fee to $2.60. 

The sentiment of the Directors was clearly and emphat- 
ically stressed in a letter recently sent to all sportsmen’s 
associations by Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Federation Secretary. 

Dr. Mortimer says that “the Directors are convinced 
that there is a need for additional revenue for both fish 
and game work.” He cited the increase of 50c in the 
Fishing License fee, already approved by the Federation, 
and suggested that all organization Secretaries submit to 
their members the following questions in order that they 
can be discussed and voted on at the next state-wide meet- 
ing of the Federation, to be held at the Capitol on Friday, 
February 12: 


“1, Are you in favor of a general increase of the resident 
hunting license fee to $2.60? 

“2.Or do you favor retaining the present $2.00 fee for 
those who desire to hunt small game, and a license of 
$3.00 for residents who wish to hunt big game? 

“3. At the present time trapping is permitted under the 
$2.00 license. Are you in favor of a special trapping 
license costing $3.00 for trappers over 18 years? 

(Note: In any event it is proposed to continue the 
present exemption for landowners and members of 
their families.) 

“4. If separate big game and small game licenses are is- 
sued to residents, then would you favor a $10.00 small 
game non-resident license, a $25.00 non-resident li- 
cense for large game, and a $15.00 trapping license 
for non-residents? 

“The Game Commission’s present difficulty is obvious, 
as only 57c out of each hunting license fee is unobligated.* 
The Commission needs additional funds if it hopes to ex- 
pand its new farm game program to benefit the small game 
hur’ors. It needs additional funds for added law enforce- 
ment work, for more game restocking, and for the develop- 
ment of special rabbit, quail and ringneck pheasant breed- 
ing areas from which to trap surplus game for distribution. 
We also understand that this will probably be the last year 
large numbers of rabbits can be obtained from the West 
because western states plan to prohibit rabbit exportation. 

“T hope the Federation members will at once let me have 
their reactions to the foregoing suggestions, and suggest 


that organizations not yet affiliated advise the Game Com- 
mission direct concerning their views.” 


*Readers who are interested may obtain full information from the Game Commission. 
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Two-thirds of the bounty costs are spent for the destruction of the weasel. During 
December, 1936, 13,545 weasels were probated for bounty. 


The PENNSYLVANIA 


bounty system has produced several general effects, probably 

the most important of which has been that of an educational 
nature. The same may be divided into a number of distinct phases, 
each of different value. 

The first educational effect of the bounty was that direct and 
pleasant contact necessarily formed between all the scattered 
bounty claimants and the Game Commission through the payment 
of the claims presented, By this means, thousands of people in the 
rural districts soon came to know of the Commission and its work 
During the early years of the present system, the contact just 
mentioned was probably one of the Commission’s most valuable 
means of conservation education, although it has today been sup- 
planted by numerous other instruments. 


[ addition to the effects discussed in last month’s issue, the 


Secondly, the system has educated the public to the necessity 
.for predator control. Unfortunately, this may prove an ill-directed 
and misspent activity in which vast amounts of time, money and 
energy have been wastefully expended, while if instructed in a 
deeper knowledge of animal ecology, those same forces might 
have been far more gainfully employed by all concerned. 


Thirdly, through the payment of monies for the destruction of 
goshawks, the system has spread the knowledge and ability of 
species identification of the various hawks, This may clearly be 
seen by the fact that during the first year under the goshawk 
bounty over 75 percent of the birds presented as goshawks were 
other species, including almost everything from sparrow hawks 
and screech owls to golden eagles and turkey vultures. Within 
six years, however, the picture had been completely reversed and 
the great majority of hawks presented in claim were goshawks, 
while the remainder were chiefly immature specimens of the larger 
hawks of appearance somewhat similar to the goshawk. 


Finally, the system has afforded research opportunities of un- 
usual rarity. Through the presentation of hundreds of hawks in 
claim for bounty, it has been possible to obtain in a relatively 
short time material for food habit studies which are elsewhere 
not available. Both the Game Commission and the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity to gain appreciable amounts of valuable information. 


The constant opportunity presented by the bounty for other 
valuable scientific research, including fur studies, animal distri- 
bution, etc., has, however, not been utilized. 


In addition to its educational value, the system has to some 
small degree served as a means whereby the landowners may be 
recompensed for the interest they may have shown in the protec- 
tion and increase of game through the destruction of predatory 
species commonly believed to be most detrimental to it. 


Along the same lines, the system offers rewards to those persons 
who deliberately set out to control certain predators for the pro- 
tection of game. This has served as an inducement for a very 
limited number of individuals to make a specialty of trapping 
vermin chiefly for the remuneration afforded by the bounty. Cer- 
tain of them operate long trap lines, visited by automobile and 
otherwise, and their single claims, made at more or less regular 
intervals, frequently cover the killing of more than fifty weasels 
or as many as a dozen grey foxes, 


On the other hand, a very large percentage of the monies paid 
for bounty go to claimants who have killed the animals presented 
for the protection of personal property, or for sport, and not with 
the idea of protecting game. For example, if any farmer suffers a 
loss of poultry through a weasel raid, he will make every effort 
to kill the marauder solely to prevent further losses, but having 
killed it, he will present the animal in claim for bounty. In many 
instances, predators sighted in the vicinity of farm buildings are 
destroyed to prevent property losses even before they occur, but 
there again the specimens will be presented for payment. Like- 
wise, many persons who are in the field primarily in search of 
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Many foxes would be taken as a protection to property regardless of 
their status under the bounty laws. 
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game seize upon unexpected opportunities to kill foxes and even 
wildcats. These animals are instinctively shot for the thrill of 
killing and not with the thought of controlling the species for 
the protection of game, but they are, nevertheless, presented in 
claim for bounty. Thus, a vast amount of money is constantly 
being expended for the payment of bounties upon animals which 
would be killed regardless of whether or not a reward were offered 
for their destruction. Considering the purpose of the bounty, “to 
control predators for the protection of game,” all such payments 
are needless expenditures. 

That the types of claims just mentioned are most numerous is 
evidenced by the average amount of the claims presented, which 
has been shown to be $3.16. This indicates that a large proportion 
of the claims presented are for one weasel, and since it is known 
that the great majority of the names contained on the list of per- 
sons receiving bounty payments appear only once, or at intervals 
of many months, it may be concluded that most persons who col- 
lect bounties do not make a regular practice of killing predators 
to protect game, but present claims only when they happen to 
have made some chance kill during the pursuit of other duties. 

The number of individuals presenting claims in the manner just 
mentioned has, of course, tended to increase as the knowledge of 
the system of bounty payments has spread and also is greater 
during periods of economic depression than at other times, In all 
probability, the ever enlarging number of claims of the type just 
mentioned largely account for the increasing tendency exhibited 
by the amount of the average annual bounty payments as hereto- 
fore discussed. Also, the fact that many persons who formerly 
killed animals for the protection of personal property, but never 





presented them in claim for bounty are now tending to present 
such animals shows that the number of animals presented in claim 
for bounty does not necessarily represent the total of the predators 
killed during any given period. 

Lastly, the system has invited attempts to obtain money 
fraudulently through the filing of illegal claims. While such action 
resulted in the repeal of several former bounty laws, the present 
regulations and careful investigation of all claims keep the practice 
at a minimum and probably very little money is fraudulently col- 
lected. A study of the records will show that the officer held re- 
sponsible for the investigation of bounty claims has during the 
past five years been forced to bring in the neighborhood of 77 
prosecutions resulting in the collection of approximately $7,600.00 
in penalties and a few jail sentences. 


CONTINUANCE 


Arguments for and against the continued operation of a bounty 
system in Pennsylvania are most numerous and very bitterly de- 
bated. Some persons feel that the general system now in effect 
should be maintained and even enlarged by adding more species 
to the bounty lists. Others claim that the present policy should 
be completely abandoned and that the funds now allotted to 
operating the system should be put to other uses, such as the 
purchase of game for restocking purposes. In addition, certain in- 
dividuals believe the Commission should attempt to control the 
various predatory species by means of a force of paid trappers. 

Since the opinions concerning the bounty system are so varied, 
possibly the best method of approaching the problem at hand is to 
again proceed with a species by species analysis, 

1. On Goshawks 

Since, as already shown, the payment of bounties for the de- 
struction of goshawks in Pennsylvania will never result in the 
control of the species, chiefly because a negligible percentage of 
the population is resident within the Commonwealth, and because 
the problem is a seasonal one dependent upon periodic migrations, 
it appears most advisable to discontinue the payment of bounties 
on goshawks at the earliest possible date. 

Even with the bounty removed from the species, it is quite pos- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BALL v5 RIFLE 





By WALTER D. PERRY 





Editor's Note: Walter D. Perry, nationally known firearms and ballistics 
expert, and one well qualified through many years of experience with 
every make of weapon, herein discusses the relative merits or demerits 
of the various guns used to hunt big game. 


Mr. Perry feels that since it is the mandate of the people that a num- 
ber of our wild creatures must be killed, that they should be killed as 
cleanly and as quickly as is humanly possible, having also in mind the 
safety of ourselves and our feliow hunters. 


This article is reprinted from the sports column of the Pittsburgh 


Press, edited by John G. Mock. 


There are All Kinds of Guns 


It is my lot to work at an occupation which brings me in daily 
contact with these hunters and their guns and am, therefore, in a 
position to know what the boys are going to use and what they 
have been using for the past several years. Some of these weapons 
are ultra-modern, adequate and things of precision and beauty 
truly a reflection of the splendid sportsmanship of their owners. 

Others are serviceable and, in a measure, adequate, if used by 
experienced marksmen. But the great majority of these guns are 
inadequate for the present day big game hunting for three main 
reasons: (a) they lack sufficient power; (b) they are not accurate, 
for two reasons, one they are improperly sighted, the other the 
bore is worn out; (c) they are mechanically out of order and, 
therefore, dangerous. 

The sad part is that there is no law against the use of any kind 
of a gas pipe that will discharge a solid ball, either lead or the soft 
point variety, but more about this later. 

The writer has learned to call a spade by its real name. Further- 
more, he has seen so many of these glaringly inadequate weapons 
in use that, of late, he is prone to perpetually carry a rather large 
chip on his shoulder: My next remark is plainly written on this 
chip. “The most inadequate and dangerous weapon in the woods 
today is the shotgun loaded with the well known pumpkin ball.” 

“he gun itself is one of the best loved implements known to 
sportsmen and when used with shot shells on small game is about 
all that any sportsman could wish for. But it was never designed 
or intended to shoot a solid ball load. In the first place, this com 
bination is not accurate. There is no rear sight and the bore is not 
rifled, It is impossible to place a standard 100-yard target at 50 
yards and hit it twice in 10 shots. 

It will not develop a velocity greater than 1200 FS—and misses 
at this low speed will, upon striking an object such as a tree, 
stump, or stone, glance and ricochet at a tangent from the line of 
fire, thus endangering the lives of other hunters. On account of its 
lack of power and accuracy, many deer have been wounded which 
have either survived a lingering death or were slain and claimed 
by another hunter. I have always thought that the pumpkin ball 
is responsibe for a great portion of the dead deer found after the 
season is over, a needless drain on our game supply. It is true that 
deer have been killed with this outfit—for that matter, my grand- 
father once killed a big buck with a stone—but this feat never 
enthused me to go deer hunting armed with a pocketful of rocks 


Some may ask “What about our grandfathers, their old muzzle 
loaders were no more powerful, yet they got deer?” 


When grandpa hunted there was not an army in the woods. He 


stalked his deer—he could shoot—the old muzzle loader was ac- 
curate—he only had one shot, so he did not shoot until he knew 
he was holding on a vital spot—he had time to wait—if it ran 
after being struck, the old timer was in no hurry; he waited for 
a half hour and then followed the trail. In most instances he found 
his deer not over two hundred yards away. If another hunter 
found his deer he dared not claim it. 


Power Enough to Kill Instantly 


Some people have been foolish enough to take an ordinary .22 
rifle, but 1 hope this does not often occur. It is not uncommon to 
see the following cartridges used in big game hunting: .25 RF, 
32 RF, .25-20, .32-20, and a number of obsolete rifles as well as 
foreign made military weapons, which, no doubt, possess enough 
power but are so poorly sighted and so nearly worn out as to 
render them very inaccurate. The users of these sorry weapons are 
more hopeful of securing a 10-point buck than he who totes a .30-06 
equipped with a $12 sight. 

You will probably ask “Just what is your idea of a big game 
gun and why?” 

The big game gun should have plenty of power; should be ac- 
curate and should be mechanically safe. The deer is a hardy animal 
and possesses a lot of vitality; it follows that it requires a lot of 
energy to kill it quickly and cleanly, The law of the woods now 
is that he who puts the deer down to stay is the owner of the 
trophy, no matter if it has been mortally wounded by another 
hunter. 

I dare say that a number of you hunters who may chance to 
read this article have shot deer and knew they were hit hard but 
did not knock them down—you have seen them stagger on for a 
few yards to be shot, knocked down and claimed by another 
hunter, who knew full well he had shot a dying animal. Since 
this is not a discussion on sportsmanship, I will withhold com- 
ment on this practice. 

In order to avoid disappointment such as this and in order to 
cause the least amount of suffering on the part of the victim, it 
again follows that the rifle should have power enough to knock 
down and instantly kill a deer if struck in a vital place. This, 
naturally, leads to the second qualification, accuracy. In order to 
place the bullet near a vital spot the piece must be accurate. 


Three things are essential to accuracy; clean bore, proper sights 
correctly aligned and proper ammunition. The third general qualifi- 
cation of the rifle, safety, may be explained by saying that the 
arm should be strong enough to withstand the breech pressure 
developed by the exploded cartridge, the mechanism should be in 
good working order and the trigger pull should not be under four 
pounds; five is safer. 

There are three popular types of repeating rifles. These are 
known as the lever action, the pump, slide or trombone action and 
the military or bolt action, Choice of these styles is best deter- 
mined by the user himself. 

When it comes to the ammunition, there is a lot to say, but I 
have boiled it down to a formula which, in my research and ex- 
perience, seems to fairly well define an adequate charge. 

A cartridge, whose total velocity in foot seconds and energy 


in foot pounds which does not equal 3500 is inadequate for big 
game hunting in our state. 
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Glancing Bullets Most Dangerous 
I will illustrate by saying that that very excellent and well 
known .30-30 has a muzzle velocity of 2250 foot seconds: in other 
words, the pellet is traveling at this rate of speed at the muzzle. 
It has an energy at the muzzle of 1910 foot pounds. This is equal 
to the blow struck by a weight of 1910 pounds dropped the distance 
of one foot. The velocity, plus the energy, in this instance, is 4160, 

which is 660 in excess of my suggested minimum. 


This 3500 minimum includes the .25-.35 and the .25 Remington, 
which are a little light for the average hunter but when used by 
a good marksman is, unquestionably, an adequate charge. This 
excludes all the pea shooters such as the whole rim fire family— 
the .25-20, .32-20 and all the old black powder cartridges. It also 
excludes many of the once popular low pressure cartridges. 

Answering a probable question, | will name some of the popu- 
lar charges that are : 
adequate to use on 
our big game: .250- 
3000 Savage, .257 
Roberts, .270 WCF 
7 m/m, .30-30 WCF, 
300 Savage, .30 Rem- 
ington, .303 Savage, 
30-40 Krag, .30-06 
Springfield, .32 Rem- 
ington, .32 WS, .33 
WCF., .348 WCF., 
and .35 Remington. 

There are some 
foreign cartridges 
and some antedated 
domestic charges 
omitted in this list 
because they are no 
longer popular. 

Yes, these are 
high-powered cart- 
ridges. No, they are 
not half as danger- 
ous as any of the 
charges that are 
slower than 2000 feet. 
Of course, if a per- 
son is so unfortunate 
as to be in direct line 
of fire he must be 
considered a casual- 
ty. Happily, only a 
few people are ever 
shot in this way. The 
greatest danger is 
from glancing bul- 
lets, that is, bullets 
that strike most any 
hard object and ricochet for hundreds of yards in a different 
direction from the line of fire that causes most of the accidents. 

Bullets which have a velocity of 2000 feet or better will, upon 
striking a hard object, disintegrate into tiny pieces and dust—the 





Hundreds of deer are found dead after each hunting season by Game Protectors, some 
having been killed illegally, others having escaped to die of mortal wounds. 


bullet is completely destroyed and cannot cause any damage by 
glancing. The dangerous gun in-this respect is the low velocity 
cartridge of which, as we have mentioned before, the pumpkin 
ball is the worst offender. 

I have wondered why so many of the boys, who ought to 
know better, will use these contraptions, and have come to the 
conclusion that there are three main reasons. First, the only 
regulation in our game code is that a single ball may be used on 
big game, Our hunters have a legal right to use any old blunder- 
buss that will shoot such a ball. Second, only a small percentage 
of our hunters actually know of their shortcomings, or their 
danger. Third, the economic side. A modern rifle costs in the 
neighborhood of $50 and a lot of our boys want to go hunting 
who cannot’ spare that much money which, no doubt, they 
all desire. So they dig up any old thing which will shoot a 
single ball and hope 
that the gods will 
lead them close 
enough to a big buck 
to hit it. 

The only authority 
I have for this state- 
ment is our local 
game protector. 

Our Game Com- 
mission is thorough- 
ly familiar with this 
question. I  under- 
stand it was discussed 
at a great length at 
one of their recent 
meetings. They can 
do nothing about it 
as it requires an act 
of the legislature to 
make such _ regula- 
tions. I am confident 
that our Game Com- 
mission would be 
highly pleased to see 
these unreliable arms 
ruled out. 

All forward looking 
and right thinking 
sportsmen believe 
that there should be 
a regulation in our 
game code which 
would render condi- 
tions less dangerous 
for the hunters and 
more humane to the 
game. I am confi- 
dent that these 
sportsmen would strongly support legislation designed toward this 
end. I further believe that our lawmakers would pass such a bill if 
it were drawn in a sensible, straight-forward way and free from 
political riders, which too many times have killed good legislation. 





INDIANS CONSERVED GAME 

Game conservation is not original with civilized man. The Ameri- 
can Indians established and observed game laws even in the days 
when this country was lush with wildlife. 

Disregard for Indian conservation principles is believed to have 
been the cause of the war between the Iroquois and the Eries, Dr. 
W. C. MacLeod of New York notes in the Scientific Monthly. 
La Hontan, in an account written in 1725, says the Eries trespassed 
on Iroquois territory and “acted contrary to the customs of all 
Indians, for they had left none of the beavers alive; they killed 
both males and females.” For such wanton extermination of the 
beavers the Iroquois exterminated the Erie tribe, Dr. MacLeod says. 

The Algonkians of the north took a census every year of the 
beavers and killed only the very young or very old animals, leaving 
the breeders. The Choctaw Indians of the southeastern United 
States had laws governing the amount of game each family could 
kill and each month reports of this had to be presented to the chief. 

Over in northeastern Sibera the Yukaghir tribe always left part 
of a wild reindeer herd for breeding and when they placed a net 


across a stream to catch fish they always allowed some to pass 
first so that they might spawn. 





FLEISCHMANN STARTS FUND 


To aid constituted law enforcement authorities in their efforts 
to stamp out the crime of game “bootlegging,” wildlife racketeer- 
ing, and other law violations, the American Wildlife Institute has 
started a “Law Enforcement Fund,” to a recent communication 
of that organization. 

Founder of the fund is Major Max C. Fleischmann, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of Standard Brands, Inc., member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute, and prominent sportsman and 
conservationist of California and Nevada. Declaring that every 
true sportsman should do his share in aiding law enforcement 
authorities to stop market hunting, the illegal sale of game and 
other infractions of the “sportsman’s law,” Major Fleischmann 
made a sizeable “ear-marked” contribution, which opened the 
fund, at a recent dinner given by the Institute in New York. 
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Shooting of Dan McGrew; the gaily decorated back room 

of the town’s leading hotel being jammed with men pic- 
turesquely garbed in all manner of outdoor clothing. The deco- 
rations of the smoke-filled room were appropriate for the occasion, 
consisting of autumn leaves and evergreen boughs fantastically 
arranged about the five or six mounted deer heads that gazed 
down on the giddy assemblage in wide-eyed innocence. Above the 
babble of voices and loud laughter could be heard the feeble strains 
of music provided by a couple of seedy young fellows manning a 
mandolin and a banjo. 

Some of the men at the table might well have served for some 
of the characters in that poem of strong men and painted ladies. 
One hard visaged individual was particularly arresting as he 
gazed at the floor in stony silence, with an expression on his 
face akin to the baleful glare of a cornered wildcat. 


Alone at a table next to he of the: hard visage sat a swarthy 
middle aged man, strangely dressed in the outfit of an aviator, 
complete even to headgear and goggles, the latter sitting gro- 
tesquely on the top of his head. Even as I looked he swayed 
dizzily in his chair, attempted to right himself, and then discon- 
solately flopped to the floor. No one paid the slightest attention 
to the prostrate form until a stocky and determined looking 
“bouncer” shuffled into the room, dragged the erstwhile “flyer” 
from the floor, then to the door through which he was forcibly 
ejected. After some inquiry we learned that the victim was the 
local Indian herb doctor, and the togs he sported facilitated the 
riding of his steed, an ancient motorcycle. 

After another half-hour or so of similar entertainment my 
companion arose and said: “I’d say that there’s no need of going 
to Alaska or Hollywood to see the stuff that movies are made of.” 

“Yeah, and now I wouldn’t be surprised to find a dog team 
waiting for us outside ready to mush us into the bush,” I agreed. 
“Might as well call it a day,” I added, making for the door. 

The above is not a scene in a frontier mining town nor the 
figments of a vivid imagination, but a typical first-nighter episode 
on the eve of deer hunting season in the town of Marienville, 
Forest County, this state. Every one has a jolly time, even the 
spectators; all reveling in the music, good fellowship and tall 
stories of rod and gun. And you can bet your bottom dollar that 
every single one of those revelers will be on the job when the 
bars (iron or otherwise), are let down on the following morning 


‘Ts SCENE was reminiscent of the opening line of The 


Three miles northwest of Marienville the dirt road (now won- 
derfully improved by C.C.C. operations), crosses Big Salmon 
Creek. Both above and below the bridge is topnotch deer country, 
with Buzzard Swamp on the east and the wide creek valley on 
the other side. As we passed over the slippery road it was obvious 
that the deer hunters were either taking or had already taken 
possession of every suitable parking and camping site along the 
road. Motors of every description, including large trucks rigged 
out like prairie schooners, and trailers ranging from the neat 
folding type to great juggernauts of sheet metal and roofing 
paper, streamed over the roadway. 
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One who has never before observed it will wonder how sgs0 
many hunters can be so completely absorbed by the woods. Never- 
theless, they are, and the wonder to me is the actual few that one 
encounters even on the opening day. At a time like this one really 
begins to get an inkling of the expansiveness of our wild lands. 


Because of the possibility of encountering fewer hunters, Guy, 
my companion, and I chose the west or downstream side of the 
bridge, although on the opening day last year, ninety-six antler- 
less deer and a proportionate number of legal bucks were seen 
by a single hunter stationed in the swamp during the course of 
the morning. But the flat, swamp country has its attendant 
dangers, hence our selection of the bluffs and cliffs of the west 
side. 

On that bleak, damp morning of the first day Guy and I 
elected to remain on watch at strategic points about a mile below 
the bridge, selecting stands about two hundred yards apart 
located on either side of a good pass, and waited. For an hour or 
so after daylight we were still waiting and rapidly freezing. Down 
valley from us we heard a few shots, but everything was quiet on 
the western front, From the distant swamp could be heard the 
din of the terrific barrage that was being laid by the legion of 
hunters. 


Around eleven o’clock Guy joined me and suggested that we 
do some still-hunting. I needed no urging, so without any plan 
we skirted the slope and plunged into a thicket of sapling beech 
where things began to pop fast and furiously. Immediately we 
jumped four deer, but held fire because of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing sexes in the thick cover. My companion then raced 
down the slope toward the stream for it seemed that the animals 
were headed that way; whereupon I lost no time dashing after 
him. Our quarry headed for the place we had surmised, but 
arrived there far ahead of us. With flags flying high they dashed 
into the hemlocks, crossed the stream and climbed the opposite 
slope. At a distance of approximately two hundred yards they 
stopped and turned to look (a characteristic weakness of the 
whitetail). My glasses showed the last in line to be a legal buck, 
so I let him have it. He fell to his side kicking, and the prolonged, 
blood-chilling squall that he uttered indicated an abdominal wound. 
Some one within earshot yelled: “There’s one that’s done for!” 


We stumbled and splashed across the stream and puffed up the 
sharp rise, but when we reached a point from where we could see, 
the deer was gone, Farther up the ridge we heard a sudden fusillade 
»f shots followed by jubilant yells; sounds that all too vividly pres- 
aged the fate of the hapless buck. 


During lunch we made plans for the afternoon’s activities. The 
rain had stopped and it was getting steadily colder, usually good 
indications that the deer would be on the move; it having been 
my experience that deer will begin moving soon after the cessa- 
tion of either a rain or snow storm, no matter what time of the 
day it happens to be. So after considering the situation we decided 
to still-hunt, for in addition to the other favorable circumstances 
already mentioned, the woods were well soaked and would tend 
to reduce noises to a minimum, an absolute essential in still-hunt- 
ing the whitetail. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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“Gunners Keep Out’, “No Hunting Allowed”, “Gunning Pro- 
hibited” in bold black headings on countless numbers of trespass 
warnings. Yes, there were signs galore of other vintage—‘No 
Trespassing”, “Private Property, Keep Out”, and divers other 
sinister admonitions. 

The writer was astounded, during the small game hunting season 
just closed, at the predominance of placards on posted private 
holdings which emphasized the word “Gunner” in one form or 
another on its top, big-type, line. In no instance, in motoring over 
hundreds of miles of highways and byways in the four counties 
lying nearest to Philadelphia, was the caution addressed to Sports- 
men, in any such heading as “Sportsman Keep Out.” As a matter 
of fact, I have never in my extensive wanderings through all parts 
of Pennsylvania stood face to face with a trespass sign pointedly 
directed at sportsmen. Does this signify anything thought-provok- 
ing to you? 

It should not be necessary to qualify the word “sportsman” with 
the adjective “good” when we speak of any clean, fair-minded par- 
ticipant in any field of sports. The single word should imply, just 
as Webster’s Dictionary defines it, “one who in sports is fair and 
generous; a good loser and a graceful winner.” It would seem to 
follow, therefore, that when the word “sportsman” confronts us 
in printed or in oral form, it should automatically register with- 
out further qualification all those attributes embraced in its 
definition. 

“Gunner,” by the same authority, is “one who guns, or hunts 
with the gun.” No inherent qualities of fairness, generosity, grace- 
ful losing or winning is implied. Where sportsmanship calls to 
mind rules and regulations, laws and codes, gunning has its ful- 
fillment in shooting and more shooting, at targets or no targets, 
at anything, everything. The sportsman joyfully anticipates and 
awaits the opening of the legal season, keeps within the bag limits 
in his shooting, allows a flock of quail to fly away unscathed 
where conservation calls for self denial. He realizes when neces- 
sary that killing the limit is just one shade better than taking 
beyond the legal quota, in so far as the future supply is concerned. 
He knows that one bird or rabbit, allowed to remain in the cover 
for next year’s reproduction, is worth more to future sport than 
all the season’s bag. 

What of the gunner? The pre-season and post-season hunters 
are of that ilk. To him the Game Code is meant for the timid soul. 
Meat is meat at any time or all times. A covey of quail on the 
ground is fair spoils, and a shot en-masse saves ammunition. A 
ringneck hen is as savory as a cock bird. Let the future generation 
look out for itself, “I’ll get mine while the getting is good,” is the 
motto. A stone fence is no haven for a cottontail, it cannot be 
allowed to escape, not even at the expense of the structure. Keep 
beyond 150 yards from the house,—a foolish law, why there are 
rabbits in the garden. 

Is it to be wondered at that trespass warnings are directed at 
“gunners”? Can a landowner distinguish between a sportsman and 
a gunner? Very frequently the mere asking for permission to hunt 
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BELIEVE IN 
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is accepted as an earmark of good sports- 
manship. Tangible evidence of member- 
ship in an organized Sportsman’s Club 
in the form of a button or card is con- 
vincing. Membership in any worthwhile 
conservation group carries with it a 
pledge to observe certain by-laws or 
some code of ethics, either of which em- 
brace forward-looking conservation measures. It follows that no 
active or bonafide member of a sportsmen’s organization would be 
classed with the “gunners.” Such membership brings home as no 
other thing does the individual license-holder’s owner-partnership 
and attending responsibilities. 

Vandals and game hogs are not numerous in any one locality or 
county. Outlawry is the exception and not the rule. However, just 
as a few drops of skunk scent can taint a whole countryside, so 
will nefarious practices on the part of one hunter often result in 
withdrawal of privileges from many who are above reproach. One 
vandal in a day may do more harm than a whole organization can 
remedy in a year’s time. Once signs are tacked up, it is a difficult 
job to bring about their removal. Elimination or prevention of 
lawlessness would seem to be the logical means of meeting the 
problem. But how to contact the offender and bring home to him 
the error of his ways is the stumbling block. Since he is not to be 
reached through organizations what extra-educational means can 
be adopted which may prove efficacious? While policing may be a 
deterrent, it is not a remedy. What publicity scheme or spread of 
propaganda may be expected to bring results where intended? 

We are a nation of outdoor enthusiasts. Our school system 
encourages outdoor activities and competitive sports. Fair play 
at all times is an integral part of the program. Classes in nature 
study, zoology, and biology awaken an interest in the things of the 
wild. Eager and receptive minds would learn more of what Nature 
has to offer the initiated, and conservationists are in the making. 
School children carry home to parents and the entire family newly 
found truths and ideals. Many an enlightened child has brought 
home to an erring parent the error of his ways. Parents have 
told the writer that as a result of things discussed in a school 
program they have been shamed by their children and have ceased 
to be violators. Surely such work is worth while, and is one sane 
method of procedure. 

Boy and Girl Scout groups, National Youth Administration 
gatherings, summer youth encampments, Four-H Clubs, and 
Junior Sports Organizations are fertile fields of endeavor. A 
sportsmen’s organization can in no other way attract the attention 
of sober minded citizenry more quickly than in working with the 
youth of a community. Much has already been accomplished in 
widely separated parts of this State in encouraging boys and girls 
to make plantings of thousands of trees on denuded hillsides and 
abandoned fields, providing food and cover for wildlife and beauti- 
fyirg the landscape. Interest in bird life and study has resulted, 
and competitive contests in bird house building create much in- 
terest. Care with fire in the woods, first aid methods, woodcraft, 
safety in handling firearms, camp lore, conservation practices, and 
many other pertinent things have been taught in and been put in 
practice by youth groups. Much valuable work in shelter con- 
struction and winter feeding of wildlife has been performed by 
the younger generation, In looking to future sport many senior 
organizations may find incentive to more and better work in fol- 
(Continued on page 17) 




































































The establishment of a system of migratory 
bird refuges gives adequate protection to 
wild fowl on the breeding and wintering 
grounds and throughout the major flyways. 


The refuges should be planted to acquatic 
species which attract waterfowl. Here a Game 
Refuge Keeper is sowing wild rice. 





Introduction 

HE livest, the most widespread, and 
perhaps the most socially significant 
activity in the field of American biol- 
ogy today is the technology known as wild- 
life management. This technology derives 
its importance not from the logic of present 
conditions alone but also from belated rec- 
ognition by the American people of the 
profligacy with which they have squandered 
their wildlife heritage. Originally unsur- 
passed by that of any other continent, 
American wildlife has been slaughtered and 
deprived of essential range until certain 
species have been exterminated and many 

others dangerously reduced in numbers. 
The famed wild, or passenger, pigeon, 
once present in what were considered in- 
exhaustible myriads, is now only a memory. 
The buffalo, once existing in herds so fill- 
ing the plains that they were never out of 
sight of pioneers on the march, day after 
day, for weeks on end, exists now only on 
special reservations. Wildfowl once covered 


Wildlife 


By W. L. McATEE 


the waters, as pigeons filled the air, but in 
many areas they no longer appear and in 
all they have but a fraction of their former 
abundance. These are merely symbolic 
cases; all wildlife has suffered in the same 
way, if not to the same extent. 


\t last, and in some cases, as we know, 
too late, in others we hope, in time, the 
\merican people have realized that provi- 
sion must be made for wildlife if it is to 
continue to exist. Such provision must in- 
clude not merely better protection, but ade- 
quate allotment of lands on which wildlife 
may find refuge and safety for rearing its 
young, and finally intelligent and sympa- 
thetic management, so that all facilities that 
can be devoted to wildlife shall have the 
greatest possible effect. A brighter day for 
wildlife seems to have dawned, and wildlife 
management already has a well-defined part 
in such new national cares as land-planning, 
rural resettlement, and erosion control, as 
well as in the revitalized general conserva- 
tion movement. 


Origin and Present Status of Wildlife 
Technology 

Wildlife technology had its origin in the 
search for better methods of game restora- 
tion on private estates, has been contributed 
to by some of the more permanently or- 
ganized of the State conservation depart- 
ments, and now is a major function of six 
Federal agencies—the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Resettlement Administration, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 


Of all these, the Biological Survey is most 
extensively occupied with wildlife manage- 
ment, and in retrospect it seems that 
throughout its history of more than half a 
century the Survey has been developing 
techniques that now prove to be essential in 
wildlife technology. This development was, 
in its earlier stages, entirely without refer- 
ence to wildlife management, a practice then 
scarcely imagined. In later years the tie be- 
tween scientific method and practical appli- 
cation has been much closer and the varied 
techniques fit into the technology like parts 
of a well-built machine. 


Identity, Range, and Migration Techniques 


Among these techniques, those of classi- 
fying animals, working out their ranges, 
and tracing their movements were promi- 
nent in early activities of the Biological 
Survey and are still continued, The Survey 
has sent exploring expeditions to almost 
every part of the Republic and of other 
parts of North America, including Canada, 
Mexico, Panama, and our Territorial pos- 
sessions. It has accumulated representative 
and extensive collections essential to sound 
classification, and it has trained competent 
taxonomists. Although not confined to the 
Survey, work along these lines has been 
carried on more intensively there than else- 
where, and the Bureau is recognized as the 
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principal focus of such information relative 
to the fauna of North America. 


The classification of animals is basic to 
all further study. Its most practical result 
is a dependable system of names, which 
enables workers to learn what has been 
recorded about any particular species and 
to compare notes effectively with other in- 
vestigators. The wildlife technician must 
accurately know what forms he is dealing 
with; identification is the key to all that is 
known of relationships, distribution, and 
habits, and it enables him to shape his prac- 
tice in the light of knowledge that all in- 
vestigators, everywhere, have accumulated— 
truly an inestimable advantage. 


Throughout its history the Biological Sur- 
vey has been aiding workers by making 
these critical identifications; it has further 
collected information on the geographic dis- 
tribution of animals and intensively studied 
bird migration. In the course of the migra- 
tion work, millions of records from all 
sources have been assembled, providing a 
more satisfactory basis for generalizations 
than has ever been available elsewhere. The 
technique of bird-banding has been adopted, 
improved, and extended. Its peculiar im- 
portance arises from the tracing of the 
movements of individual birds, thus making 
possible, in the long run, more accurate defi- 
nition than has ever before been possible, 
of migration routes, general bird flyways, 
and winter and summer ranges of species. 
The scientific data bearing on the ranges 
and movements of birds are indispensable 
to proper conduct of wildlife management 
problems involving more than a single State, 
hence play a leading part in those highly 
important activities that only the Federal 
Government can conduct. Among these are 
the promulgation of regulations protecting 
birds migrating between the United States 
and Canada, an annual task since 1918, and 
the establishment of a system of migratory 
bird refuges giving adequate protection to 
wild fowl on the breeding and wintering 
grounds and throughout the major flyways 
of the United States. 


Food and Cover Techniques 

Coexistent with study of the identity, dis- 
tribution, and migration of animals from the 
inception of the Biological Survey was re- 
search into their food habits. From this 
technique have developed, partly because of 
actual relationship, and partly through acci- 
dents of administrative history, a number 
of other techniques for the improvement of 
environment and for the encouragement of 
desirable and the control of undesirable 
species, which are today the very warp and 
woof of the wildlife manager’s art. 


Originally developed to throw light on 
economic values in relation to agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry, this work soon 
responded to the needs of wildlife manage- 
ment, although that term was then un- 
known. A comprehensive report on the food 
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habits of the bobwhite was published in 
the Yearbook of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for 1903. This was revised in 
bulletin form and accompanied by accounts 
of six other species of quail in 1905, and in 
the same year a similar bulletin treating 12 
species of grouse and the wild turkey was 
issued. Systematic research on the food 
habits of wild fowl was begun in the labora- 
tory in 1905 and in the field in 1908 The 
first publication on wild-duck food plants 
appeared in 1911, and it has been succeeded 
by a number of papers on that subject. 

The technique of food-habits research in- 
volves laboratory analysis of the contents of 
the alimentary canals of collected specimens, 
of feces and regurgitated pellets, of food 
remains at dens, nests, and roosts, as well as 
all practicable field investigations of feed- 
ing habits and of the utilization of food 
supplies. Such studies yield data, not only 
on specific food habits but also on the local, 
seasonal, and general value of food items, 
that are of fundamental utility in wildlife 
management. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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STATE GAME REFUGE 


HUNTING 


Wildlife refuges cannot serve their highest 

usefulness ff merely established and forgot- 

ten. They must be “farmed” in order to pro- 

vide enough food for the number of creatures 
which normally live therein. 


Federal migratory bird refuges now total 
over 100, comprising 1,600,000 acres, within 
the limits of the 48 states. Coots fed and 
rested in great numbers on the Pymatuning 
waterfowl refuge in Pennsylvania last fall. 
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Charles Jones of Vancouver, 
lumbia, is the world’s greatest bird lover. 
Note the little pine siskin plucking a bit of 








Photo courtesy Nature Magazine 
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BIDDLE-CREVELING REELECTED 


At its regular meeting on January 6 the 
Game Commission elected Major Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia, President, and J. Q. 
Creveling of Wilkes-Barre, Vice-President. 

Both officers were extended a note of 
thanks for their untiring efforts in behalf 
of the Commission and the sportsmen. 


PRELIMINARY GAME KILL 


Early predictions of Pennsylvania’s 1936 
deer kill have been confirmed by preliminary 
reports submitted by field officers. The kill, 
which at the outset was expected to reach 
the 22,000 mark, dropped noticeably on ac- 
count of heavy snows and extreme cold 
which caused many hunters to break camp 
after the first few days. There was more 
hunting from roads than ever before, a prac- 
tice which the Commission deplored. 

Despite the adverse weather conditions, 
the kill of legal bucks numbered 18,000, 
over five thousand under the 1935 mark, 
which reached the high peak of 23,802. 

Fewer persons hunted deer this season 
than last, which also tended to reduce the 
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bag. Industrial sections, particularly the 
mining districts, contributed very little to 
Pennsylvania’s army of deer hunters because 
of steady employment. 


Large Bear Kill 


The bear kill reached a higher peak than 
expected considering the fact that only a 
limited season of four days was prescribed. 
Good tracking snow was one of the big 
factors in running it up to the amazing 
large total of 356. There appear to be ample 
bears left for seed stock, according to 
hunters who saw many of the remaining 
animals during the deer season. 

The regulation which prohibited hunting 
bears during the deer season met with hearty 
approval of most big game hunters. 


Small Game Season Below Normal 


The small game season regrettably was 
below normal, and there was a decided 
scarcity of quail, rabbits and squirrels, as 
predicted early in the fall. The ranks of all 
small game were seriously depleted during 
the severe snows and big floods of 1936. 

Preliminary figures on the past season are 
as follows: Rabbits, 1,338,892; squirrels, 
373,785; and quail, 42,095. Grouse held their 
own in some spots, but fell low in others. 
The total kill numbered 96,909, Wild tur- 
keys and ringneck pheasants provided the 
best hunting, the ringneck literally saving 
the day—267,890 ringnecks and 3,208 wild 
turkeys were taken. Spring releases of ma- 
ture pheasants helped considerably to in- 
crease these birds which so greatly relieved 
the burden of shooting on the more valuable 
species. 

The 9:00 o’clock shooting feature of the 
small game season was unanimously favored 
and will likely be continued next season, 
also applied to the opening day of the big 
game season. 


Accidents Lower 


There was a decided decrease in the num- 
ber of hunting accidents during 1936, only 
19 fatal and 149 non-fatal occurring as 
against fifty-five fatal and two hundred and 
fifty-two non-fatal the year before. The 1936 
figures do not include fatal and non-fatal ac- 
cidents which were not attributed actually 
to hunting, whereas the 1935 figures do. The 
Commission purposely broke down its 
record of hunting accidents this year to 
differentiate between those accidents actually 
occurring while hunting and those which 
were inflicted while participating in some 
other activity, while going to and from 
camp, etc. 

In addition to all accidents so far re- 
corded, there were 17 which were classified 
as non-hunting catastrophies, even though 
they were incidental in a way to this sport. 
Of these twelve died from heart attacks while 
hunting, one fell out of a tree, one was shot 
by a landowner for trespassing, one was 
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killed in target practice, one was hit by a 
train enroute to camp, and the other was 
killed in an automobile accident returning 
from a raccoon hunt. 


TO CONTROL PREDATORS 

A statewide predator control campaign 
was decreed by the Game Commission at 
the culmination of a special conference of 
Division Game Supervisors held in Harris- 
burg recently. 

An astounding number of predators, par- 
ticularly foxes, stray dogs and homeless 
cats, and their subsequent inroads upon an 
already depleted game supply, made it neces- 
sary for the Commission to take such drastic 
steps. 

The officers, who have been making ex- 
tended surveys since the close of the small 
game season, expressed genuine alarm over 
conditions and urged that a general S.O5S. 
be sent all sportsmen and nature lovers ask- 
ing them to rally behind a gigantic program 
of predatory animal control, winter feeding, 
and game food planting, 

Plans to carry on these projects are al- 
ready under way but the Commission can- 
not hope to carry them out effectively with- 
out every sportsman’s assistance. 

With these acute situations arising it is 
almost out of the question for County Game 
Protectors to cope with them unassisted. A 
highly organized vermin campaign is urged 
therefore and all Game Supervisors have 
been asked to launch this important work 
immediately. 





Another alarming condition cited by the 
field officers centered around the poor food 
conditions in the big woods. Mature forests 
in many cases are so thick, particularly at 
their crowns, that they have completely shut 
out the sunlight so necessary to the growth 
of the smaller, succulent plants and shrubs 
which are so much needed by game. 

The Commission is now working on a 
series of cutting-out programs on its game 
lands to remedy this situation, and it is be- 
lieved that similar work on other forest 
lands, including extensive lumbering, will 
ultimately solve much of this problem. 

Supervisors reported that there was bet- 
ter law observance during the past season 
than for many years, and that the sports- 
men generally favored the 9:00 o’clock 
opening hour for small game. In fact many 
of them are advocating the same regulation 
for large game. 

Fewer hunting accidents also were re- 
ported, indicating that the Commission’s 
persistent campaign for safety while in the 
woods had excellent effect. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Above: Ray E. Kauffman, left, 
Mifflin County Game Refuge 
Keeper, and Ralph McCoy, Coun- 


ty Game Protector, placing wire 
basket feeders. 


Above right: Same officers refill- 
ing box feeder. Their brother offi- 
cers in every County are also 
carrying on extensive feeding 
programs. 


Above: Galvanized food shel- 

ter. One of many erected by 

members of the Wilkinsburg 
Sportsmen’s Association. 


Left: Pocono Mountain hunters 
began the deer season armed 
with bales of alfalfa hay as well 
as rifles. Nicholas Biddle, Game 
President, is at the extreme 
right of the front row. 








Top: Refuge Keeper George Koehler, Lycoming 
County, with an extremely large game-killing 


house cat. 


Left top: “Jim Crow Car.” Several hundred crows 
killed by Dauphin County nimrods. Control 
these marauders. 


Center: The weasel is another serious menace that 
demands the constant attention of sportsmen 


and farmers. 


Left: Kill the stray dog. These vicious, half-starved 


canines killed’ hundreds of deer last winter. 
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Top right: The ringneck pheasant saved the day for 
small game hunters during the recent season. These 


birds are becoming more popular every year. 


Center: Successful wild turkey hunters check the 
scales closely to see which bird weighs the most. 


Bottom right: Let us set an example for the coming 
generation by contributing of our money, time and 
effort to protect wildlife, so that our children’s chil- 
dren may enjoy the same good sport this 
young nimrod enjoyed. 


Below: George Lazor, of Alverton, with nice eight- 
point shot in the mountains near Ligonier. 
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1. Left to right: George Cross and Carl Wertz, Fish Wardens, and O. M. Deibler, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries with fine trophies taken in Clinton County. 2. Mrs. Clinton Foote, 
of Shinglehouse, bagged a nice one in Great Bend Township, Susquehanna County. 3. John 
(left) and Frank Pittenturf, brothers, of Lewisburg, with their big ten-point buck killed 
in the Hall Run Section of Clinton County. The buck weighed 145 pounds hog dressed. 
4. Freak deer killed by George Possinger of Stroudsburg. This doe with antlers was passed 
by game officials. 5. Three nice ones taken in Clinton County. 6. Oswago Valley Gun Club. 
These boys hunt in Cameron County. Left to right; J. K. Bridge, Orvin Groso, K, M. Foote, 
Dr. P. R. Kapp, A. D. Kapp, C. Bonhoff and G. R. Kuhn. 7. Nice head taken by Stanley 
Foote in Great Bend Township, Susquehanna County. 8. Bear killed by Roy Deremer, 
Bedford, on Wills Mountain, above Centerville, Bedford County. 



























NEW LANDS ACQUIRED 


During the month of December the Game 
Commission secured title for a total of 
8,274.6 acres of State game lands distributed 
through five counties of the State, This 
brought the total area of State game lands 
to 532,732 acres. Two of the purchases pro- 
vide two additional blocks of State game 
lands, one in Lycoming County and the 
other in Monroe County. The other pur- 
chases were additions to previously acquired 
State game lands. The recent purchases are 
as follows: 

Lycoming County, Armstrong Township. 
—591.9 acres purchased from M. N. Shaffner. 
This tract lies near Williamsport, and has 
been designated State Game Lands No. 126. 
Deer, squirrels and rabbits are reported 
abundant in that section. It is all woodland 
made up of young hardwoods, including oak 
and hickory. 

Monroe County, Coolbaugh Township.— 
Two tracts totalling 2,162.4 acres, now desig- 
nated State Game Lands No. 127, were 
acquired. J. H. and S. E, Shull conveyed 
1,647.5 acres and Margaret Shafer 514.9 acres. 
The tract adjoins the Tobyhanna Military 
Reservation, and is located near a heavily 
populated area. It contains excellent trout 
streams, and deer, bear and grouse are re- 
ported abundant. It is woodland. The young 
forest growth includes beech, maple, some 
spruce, and there is a good understory of 
rhododendron and laurel, 

Lycoming County, McHenry Township.— 
A tract containing 1,044.4 acres was pur- 
chased from John W. Levegood, which is 
now a part of State Game Lands No. 75. 
This block of land now contains a total of 
19,109 acres, and is in good deer, bear and 
grouse territory. 

Franklin County, Letterkenny, Metal and 
Fannett Townships.—1,437 acres were pur- 
chased from C. D. Minehart, which make a 
very fine addition to State Game Lands No. 
76, now totalling 3,812.7 acres. These lands 
are in very good turkey, deer, grouse and 
rabbit territory. 

Centre County, Burnside Township.—J. J. 
Rhoads and others conveyed 464.6 acres, 
which are now part of State Game Lands No. 
100. This block of land now comprises 
3,775.6 acres, and is in excellent deer and 
grouse territory. 

Cambria County, White Township.—A 
tract containing 2,574.3 acres was acquired 
from the Indiana County Deposit Bank, 
Mrs. Hattie L. Buck and the Cambria 
County Commissioners. It adjoins and is 
now a part of State Game Lands No. 108, 
bringing the total of those lands to 4,248.2 
acres. This block of land is in good deer, 
grouse, rabbit and squirrel territory, and 
shows possibilities of becoming good turkey 
territory. 


It is with deep regret that we report the 
death of former Refuge Keeper John B. 
Rearick. Mr. Rearick began his services with 
the Commission October 1, 1921, and re- 
tired December 31, 1934. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
FEDERATION MEETING FEB. 12 


The Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs will hold their annual pre- 
legislative meeting in the Capitol on Feb- 
ruary 12, Lincoln’s birthday. 

Despite the large program of proposed 
amendments to both the game and fish laws, 
organization officials feel confident they will 
be able to dispose of all business during the 
one day. 

In order to assist in every possible way, 
the Game Commission has arranged to have 
most of its immediate staff available and its 
offices in the South Office Building will be 
open for their convenience during the entire 
period. 

Chief among the matters pertaining to the 
wildlife management program of the State 
will be the matter of revising the Game Code 
to meet present day conditions. 





The Game Commission, with the coopera- 
tion of the W.P.A., recently completed a 
dam on Game Lands No. 56 in Bucks 
County. The dam was completely filled with 
water on December 17, and will provide a 
very desirable place for fishing and a rest- 
ing and nesting place for wild waterfowL 
The area impounded is 37% acres. 





SENATOR NORBECK PASSES ON 


Senator Peter Norbeck, aged 66, died at 
his home in Redfield, South Dakota, on 
December 20th. So departs one of the best 
friends of wildlife ever to sit in the U. S. 
Senate Chamber. Senator Norbeck was 
neither a huntsman nor an angler, yet he 
had a deep and sincere desire to restore and 
perpetuate the out-o’-doors and all that 
abided in them. 

Coming from an agricul- 
tural and grazing state he 
directed his efforts, for the 
most part, to the farm 
problem. He became, how- 
ever, Chairman of the 
Banking Committee and 
rendered conspicuous serv- 
ice in the stock market 
investigation. 

It is in the field of wild- 
life, however, that he will 
long be remembered and 
revered by sportsmen and 
conservationists. As Gov- 
ernor of his native state, 
he started Custer State 
Park in the Black Hills 
and made it a haven for 
game. As U. S, Senator he 
conceived the idea for the 
Mt. Rushmore Memorial, 
where workers are now 
cutting the side of a 
granite cliff to be an ever- 
lasting monument to 
George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Through him were se- 





cured the funds needed to purchase and 
transplant a small herd of muskoxen from 
Greenland to Alaska, where once they lived 
in abundance. He championed the conser- 
vation of the sea otter, that most valuable 
of all fur bearers, fast disappearing from 
Alaskan waters. 


He reintroduced the bill to establish a 
definite Federal policy relating to wildlife 
and fought it through several sessions of 
Congress to eventual success. This is the 
Norbeck-Andreson Act which stands today 
as the foundation of our national wildlife 
policy. 

As a member of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission he early saw the 
urgent need of a wideflung refuge system in 
the nesting and resting areas, and he cut 
much red tape to bring this about. He was 
one of the pioneer sponsors of and took a 
leading part in securing the final passage of 
the Duck Stamp and Coordination Acts. 
Had it not been for a taxicab smash-up he 
would have gotten this bill through at least 
ten years earlier and thousands of acres 
would now have been restored, 

Senator Norbeck commanded the atten- 
tion and respect of his colleagues because 
of his sincerity and earnestness. Perhaps 
more than any one other attribute this was 
the secret of his success as a legislator. 


In their hour of bereavement his family 
has one comfort in the certain knowledge 
that Senator Norbeck will live on in the 
hearts and affections of all lovers of our 
wilderness areas and the creatures that 
live therein. 


He was laid to rest in the Old Blooming- 
ton Church Cemetery near the little town 
of Platte, close to the north bank of the 
Missouri River, where he spent most of his 
early life. 
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Harrison Mackey, of Horse Valley, had quite a surprise on 
Christmas morning. He set four traps around a deer carcass 
and the next morning he had three wildcats. Mackey had been 
trying to catch a cat for six years and never had any luck 
until he got them by the bunch. Left, Charlies BR. Baum, spe- 
cial investigator, and Chauncey Logue, trapping expert of the 
Game Commission, holding the catch, Right, 0. M. Pinkerton, 


bounty clerk. 






































FARMERS HEAR GORDON 


Seth Gordon, Secretary of the Game Com- 
mission, spoke recently before a group of 
Institutional Farmers at State College on 
the subject of Wildlife Management on In- 
stitutional Land. The convention was de- 
signed especially for superintendents, man- 
agers, and farm operators of charitable, 
penal, and educational institutions through- 
out Pennsylvania. These institutions com- 
prise many thousands of acres throughout 
the State and most all of them have ex- 
tensive game preserves. Secretary Gordon 
outlined ways and means whereby more ex- 
tensive programs for increasing wildlife 
could be effected, The land is available and 
many of the people in the institutions would 
show aptitude and interest in the various 
programs. 





WILKES-BARRE RECORD 
50 YEARS AGO 


There is a tempting variety of game, 
poultry, etc., in the- markets for the Christ- 
mas dinner. Pheasants and prairie chickens 
are $1.25 per pair, quail $2.25 per dozen, 
blue wing teal ducks 75 cents to $1.25 per 
pair, rabbits 20 to 25 cents each, venison 25 
cents per pound, turkeys 14 to 16 cents per 
pound, wild turkeys 14 and 16 cents, chicken 
10 to 12 cents, geese 14 cents, bear meat 25 
cents a pound. 





Mr, Tom Shambach, of Middleburg, ex- 
amined quite a few grouse stomachs this 
past season and reports that their crops 
showed tea berries, frost grapes, birch and 
quaking aspen buds, beechnuts, acorns, 
chestnuts, and in three cases, laurel leaves 
and laurel buds. He also examined three bear 
stomachs and found corn, acorns, beech- 
nuts, sweet fern, and bits of solid beech- 
wood, which was quite a surprise. 


Mr. Shambach also reports that red foxes 
work in teams to catch wild turkeys on 
Shade Mountain. He watched the activities 
of one pair and discovered that the one 
circled the course of the running turkeys 
and ambushed them while the partner fol- 
lowed the fleeing birds. Later he put an 
end to these two marauders by some well 
baited traps. 


The Game Commission is about to publish 
two new bulletins, one on trapping and one 
on bird protection, bird home building, etc. 
In order to make these pamphlets as inter- 
esting, as attractive and as practical as pos- 
sible, we ask your cooperation. As a trapper 
you have no doubt had good success with 
this set or with that; as a bird lover you 
probably have devised a unique bird house 
or shelter. If you have, how about contribut- 
ing your share to these new publications? 
You will be given full credit, of course. 
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NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE PLANNED 


The second annual North American Wild- 
life Conference sponsored by the American 
Wildlife Institute will be held at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., on March 1, 
2,3 and 4. Former Senator Frederic C, Wal- 
cott, president of the institute, will preside 
as general chairman. The second meeting 
of the General Wildlife Federation will be 
held at the same time. All sessions are open 
to the public and everyone interested is 
cordially invited to attend and participate 
in the discussions. 

There will be three concurrent sessions on 
all but the third day of this conference. 
There will be a general session, at which 
the majority of those in attendance will 
gather, and at the same time two smaller 
sessions will attract research workers and 
wildlife technicians to discussions of studies 
and management of land and water areas for 
wildlife. 

The first day of the general session will 
be devoted to a review of the progress of 
state and Federal programs of the year, 





while the second day’s session will consider 
their plans for the future. The fourth day 
will be devoted to a conference with Dr. Ira 
N, Gabrielson, chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, and other officials, to discuss a joint 
program of wildlife restoration between 
Federal and state agencies. 

The third day will be devoted wholly to 
the affairs of the General Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Much of vital interest to the future of 
wildlife restoration activities will occur at 
this session. It is expected that the federa- 
tion, set up in temporary form last year, 
will be made permanent this year. Perma- 
nent officers are to be elected also and 
financial and other problems ironed out. 
This organization is of vital interest to all 
outdoorsmen and conservationists, because 
of its tremendous potentialities for good in 
the restoration of wildlife and its habitat. 
It is. expected that a large attendance will 
be on hand to offer their ideas and sugges- 
tions and help put the federation on a sound 
permanent basis. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, secretary of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, who has been volun- 
tarily aiding as temporary secretary of the 
federation, is in charge of affairs concerned 
with this day’s program. 


FEBRUARY 


EXHIBIT POPULAR 


The Game Commission’s exhibit at the 
State Farm Show last month created much 
interest. It was attractively displayed, par- 
ticularly the central theme which depicted 
in miniature a panorama of one of the farm- 
game projects sponsored by the Commission 
during the past hunting season. 

This model showed how the farmers’ 
buildings were protected by safety zones, 
how the little game refuges were scattered 
here and there to provide additional food 
and cover, the kinds of cooperative posters 
used, etc. 

This instructive display was erected by 
Game Protector Edward W. Stucke, of 
Philadelphia; Game Refuge Keeper George 
Koehler, of Williamsport, and Henry Schell, 
of the Bureau of Education, and all of them 
deserve a lot of credit for the initiative 
shown in creating it. 


NATIONAL TRAP CONTEST 

The American Humane Association will 
hold another trap contest during 1937. All 
traps entered must be delivered to the as- 
sociation, all charges paid, at Albany, New 
York, before April 30. 

Prizes will be awarded on or before July 
15. The individual traps winning prizes be- 
come the property of the association, but all 
patent and manufacturing rights remain the 
property of the contestant. Traps that do 
not win prizes will be returned if requested. 
The association will safeguard to the best 
of its ability all traps submitted, but will not 
assume responsibility for loss or damage to 
them. 


Warren F. Simrell, Hallstead, for seven- 
teen years affiliated with the Game Com- 
mission in predatory animal control, visited 
the offices last month, the first for many 
years. Mr. Simrell retired from active serv- 
ice in 1931. 





Harold Titus, who has been writing the 
popular “Old Warden” article in the FIELD 
AND STREAM magazine each month, made 
some very favorable comments on the 
Pennsylvania Refuge System in the Decem- 
ber, 1936, issue. 





The Game Commission is eager to deter- 
mine just how many sportsmen’s associa- 
tions held crow killing contests during 1936, 
and if any record was kept of the number 
of men participating and the number of 
birds killed. It would be very interesting 
to have this data and we will appreciate 
getting all the notes we can from the secre- 
taries of the various associations: 

If you have not kept a record for the past 
year, please make it a point to do so dur- 
ing 1937. 
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1937 


When deer are moving about, open wood- 
lands usually on the sides of ridges are 
their favorite haunts; consequently we 
chose the southern slope of the ridge we 
were on. We had scarcely gone more than 
a hundred yards from our lunching place 
when we heard the crack of a twig. 

“Deer!” exclaimed Guy in a_ tense 
whisper. 

And no sooner had he uttered the single 
word when I observed the approach of 
a fawn and doe, mincing along about 
sixty yards to my left. I remained motion- 
less while my pard stealthily crept away 
to the right; presumably, I thought, to 
reconnoiter for the possible presence of a 
buck. As I stood there looking at the two 
animals, a third came sliding through the 
trees like an apparition, passed in front of 
the fawn and stopped just short of the doe. 
My heart gave a wild thump for I could 
plainly see antlers on the newcomer. Then 
the trio moved in unison and stopped again 
in the same relative positions as before ex- 
cept that the buck’s head and hindquarters 
were hidden by brush. I carefully and slow- 
ly raised my rifle and sighted down on the 
exposed portion of the buck’s body, pre- 
senting as it did an excellent target even in 
spite of the poor light. 

The crash of the rifle echoed and re- 
echoed over the hills, but the three animals 
never moved. Puzzled, I lowered the gun 
and dazedly rubbed my eyes. Was I the vic- 
tim of an illusion, or what? No, there they 
were as Clearly outlined as cameos, so I again 
raised the rifle and let her go. This time 
the animal lurched forward, then all three 
turned and sped down the slope. 

Guy rejoined me while I was examining 
a large pool of blood at the spot where 
the buck had stood, “That baby is badly 
off,’ he remarked after a cursory look at 
the “signs.” “Let’s get after him before 
somebody else finishes him.” he added. 

The trail was wide open for a matter of 
two hundred feet, for with every jump the 
mortally wounded animal spilled plenty of 
blood, so it was no trick at all to follow it. 
At the edge of the woodland, however, the 
tracks disappeared as if all three had taken 
wing. We circled and doubled in vain, be- 
sides the tracks of other animals were so 
numerous that they added to the confusion. 
Our last resort was to describe a large circle 
around the point of disappearance and then 
bisect it. Ten yards from the point where I 
started the bisection lay the buck, stone 
dead; a shot through the fleshy part of the 
neck and another through the lungs. 

While I was admiring my kill Guy was 
busily engaged in scanning the opposite 
hillside with his glasses. 

“Don’t move!” he suddenly warned. 
“There’s two deer coming down that hill 
and I’m trying to spot antlers.” 

I could plainly see the approaching animals 
picking their way through the tall bracken. 

“That one in front is a buck,” Guy calmly 
announced. 

They continued their leisurely approach 
until within two hundred yards. As we 
looked on in fascination the doe evinced 
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signs of nervousness. At the same time I 
saw Guy lift his rifle and take careful aim. 
At the resounding crack neither animal 
moved. At the second shot the doe bounded 
up over a knoll while the buck staggered a 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is the State tree of Pennsylvania? 

A. The hemlock. 

©. What besides grain should be fed game 
birds when snow is on the ground? 

A. Grit. 

Q. Which of our fur-bearers net the trap- 
pers the greatest monetary return? 


A. The muskrat. 

Q. Is it lawful to shoot into live trees? 

A. No. 

©. Do starlings eat Japanese beetles? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it legal to hunt vermin, such as 


crows, foxes, etc., on Sunday? 

A. There is nothing in the game laws to 
prohibit the Sunday shooting of vermin 
if the hunter is in possession of the 
proper license and displays the tag. Fur- 
thermore he must be in a position at all 
times to prove that he is hunting vermin 
if approached by an officer whose duty 
it is to enforce the Game Laws. 

©. Is it permissible to use an automatic 
shotgun or rifle for hunting game if the 
gun is plugged to hold only one shell? 

A. No. The game law provides that an 
automatic firearm is illegal for hunting 
game and even though a gun of that 
type is plugged it continues to be an 
automatic as to type and is therefore 
illegal. 

(. Is entrance to the Game Commission 
training school open to all applicants re- 
gardless of residence? 

A. No. Only residents of Pennsylvania are 
eligible to enter the school. 

©. Is it necessary to obtain a Federal per- 
mit for possession of mounted specimens 
of migratory birds after State permit has 
been secured? 

A. Yes. A Pennsylvania permit does not en- 
title one to the possession of protected 
migratory birds unless a Federal permit 
has also been obtained, This permit can 
be secured from the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


©. Are the nighthawk and the whip-poor- 
will the same bird? 

A. No. They are two separate species, the 
nighthawk being distinguished by a white 
spot under each wing. The nighthawk 
lives in the towns and cities, whereas 
the Whip-poor-will is found only in the 
deep woods. 


few feet on rubbery legs, and then slowly 
settled to his haunches. In a few seconds he 
was up again, wobbled a dozen feet and 
then gently dropped to the ground. Upon 
examination it was found that both shots 
had passed through the base of the neck, 
one of them severing the jugular vein. I 
called it pretty tall shooting, considering 
the distance of the animal, exactly two hun- 
dred and ten paces away. 

While we were busily engaged preparing 
the two bucks for transportation to the high- 
way, a deer drive was started at a point be- 
low us, The din was terrific, reminding one 
of a bunch of professional hog callers. We 
went on with the work at hand. 

A furtive rustle in a nearby covert caused 
both of us to straighten from our tasks. Guy 
looked at me and was about to say some- 
thing when from out of the cover, not more 
than fifty feet from us broke a walloping 
big buck. Striding ahead of the impeding 
growth he paused to look back over his 
shoulder, long and disdainfully. Even in my 
delirium I accurately counted eleven distinct 
points on the massive rack. Yes, a trophy of 
a life time, and literally within poking dis- 
tance of a rifle. For a full minute he stood 
there surveying the valley, then with a 
thrilling bound, he was gone. 

“T—there he goes—,” stammered my pard- 
ner. 

“Yep, there he goes,” I echoed weakly. 

“Oh, well, the chances are we wouldn’t 
have seen him if we hadn’t shot these,” 
came the philosophic rejoinder, 

“And besides these young bucks will be 
doggone better eating,” I added with an at- 
tempt at cheerfulness. “But—.” 

“But—you said a mouthful.” 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 
(Continued from page 7) 


lowing the example of the juniors in pre- 
paring for the same. 

Hunters, your future sport is largely in 
your own keeping. If you are a “gunner,” 
become a sportsman. If you are an inactive 
sportsman, be an active, better sportsman. 
Work with the boys and girls of families 
where pioneer work in conservation may be 
done. Visit that farmer on whose lands you 
would hunt, and make the call during closed 
season. Learning to know one another will 
smooth the way for many later happy days. 
If you are successful in your hunt, offer 
him a rabbit or a bird. The chances are that 
he will not accept it, but the gesture will 
be appreciated. Invite him and his wife and 
his neighboring landowners and their wives 
to an annual sportsmen’s-farmers’ banquet. 
If he has an odd corner where a planting 
can be made, buy some evergreen trees and 
plant or help him plant it. Good-will and 
better sport will result. Trees are cheap, but 
good-will is a most treasured asset. 

Signs—While we may not believe in them, 
may we never find them reading “Sports- 
man Stay Out.” Where we do find them, 
may we look to a past record in sportsman- 
ship which has made a friend of the farmer, 
and which will gain us admittance—after we 
request it in fitting manner. 
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LOST—One English Setter bitch. Escaped 


from kennels of Donald S. Hopkins, Lock 
Haven. Light blue belton, with tan spots on 
her muzzle and legs. Had on her collar Clin- 
ton County license No. 635. Answers to name 
of “Bert.” If located, notify either Mr. Hop- 
kins or the Game Commission. 





LOST—One male coon dog, weight 45 Ibs.; 
color, dark red with white stripe under the 
meck. On hind foot there is one red and one 
white toenail. $25 reward is offered to anyone 
informing the owner, Harry Mouck, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Punxsutawney, Pa., of the dog’s where- 
abouts. 





Breeders of game birds will stage one of 
the largest displays of this kind as a part 
of the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show, 
March 29 to April 3. J. Allen Gardy, of 
Doylestown, Pa., is arranging this exhibit 
and has enlisted the participation of promi- 
nent fanciers of game fowl throughout the 
country. This show which has been held 
before in conjunction with the annual 
Sportsmen’s Show in Philadelphia, is main- 
ly for educational purposes. Most of the 
breeders have stock for sale, but will show 
rare varieties which are not on the market 
and are scarcely to be found outside zoo- 
logical gardens and natural history collec- 
tions. 

Mrs. Wikoff Smith, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
sportswoman and amateur fancier of fine 
game birds, will display some recent im- 
portations of birds of pheasant and partridge 
species obtained in Northern India. Mrs. 
Smith has acclimatized them to outdoor life 
on her estate in the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
where she maintains her valuable ornitho- 
logical collection, 

Waterfowl as well as land fowl will be 
shown, in this and other exhibits that are 
parts of the Sportsmen’s Show in Phila- 
delphia. Live and stuffed game animals, 
birds and fish will form varied exhibits. 

Besides these, the Philadelphia Motor 
Boat and Sportsmen’s Show will have its 
largest display of interest to all those who 


find recreation outdoors and indoors. The 
show has the active support of outdoor 
sportsmen, nature conservationists, game 


protective and propagation bodies, such as 
the Izaak Walton League, the Pennsylvania 
and the New Jersey State Fish and Game 
Commissions, the U. S. Biological Survey, 
the Wildlife League and many others. 

All forms of sport will be represented in 


the Philadelphia Motor Boat and Sports- 
men’s Show, from big game shooting, log 
rolling, and other “he-man” sports of the 
backwoods, to badminton and table tennis. 
The show will be held as usual in the vast 
Commercial Museum building, which has 
over three acres of exhibition space all on 
one floor. In the center will be a tank for 
water sports, including fly and bait casting, 
canoe tilting, log rolling, etc. Some of the 
foremost casters in the country, amateur 
and professional, will be there, 

More exhibitors than ever, and from a 
wider radius, have taken space in the show, 
and the show committee, headed by Clinton 
W. Smullen, expect this year’s attendance to 
break last year’s record of over 80,000 
people. 





Members of the Ontelaunee Rod and Gun 
Club shot five bucks during the past season, 
all of which were neck shots. Quite a nice 
record. 


Another man paid the penalty for careless 
shooting during the 1936 deer season. He 
was James D. Sweeney of Clarion, who was 
prosecuted for the killing of Harry Clinger 
of Helen Furnace, and sentenced to five 
years in jail, to pay $1,000 to the widow of 
the deceased as well as the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and ten years revocation of his hunting 
license. : 

At the culmination of the case, which was 
so efficiently handled by Judge Harry M. 
Rimer of Clarion, Mr, Sweeney was paroled 
for the five year period but will be required 
to fulfill all the other obligations of his 
sentence. 





Four hundred crows were killed recently 
by twenty members of the Lycoming 
Sportsmen’s Association. The birds were 
shot on their roosts in the vicinities of Me. 
Ewensville and Washingtonville. 


Mr. Leslie D. Champion, Slippery Rock, 
Pa., says an albino doe has been seen fre- 
quently in that vicinity. 

Here’s a note from an interested sports- 
man: “Is there any way you gentlemen can 
work out a method whereby you furnish an 
annual subscription to the ‘Pennsylvania 
(Game News’ as a part of your license 
charge? Perhaps some legislation allowing 
you to increase the license rate enough to 
pay for the publication would have to be 
your method. It seems to me your publica- 
tion would be very valuable among a lot of 
hunters and make them more interested in 
preserving game than is the case with a 
great many of them.” 


A champion of the lowly groundhog who 
feels the little fellow is being hunted too 
assiduously has suggested that: The ground- 
hog be placed in the game animal class with 
an open season on him from June 1 to Sep- 
tember 15 each year, with a limit per day, 
and that the trapping and digging of ground- 
hogs from their natural dens be prohibited. 

Sportsmen, what do you think of these 
suggestions? 

Ralph Klinger of Shamokin killed an al- 
bino deer in the White Deer section of 
Union County. 

(Continued on page 19) 





Edgar Oswald, 19-year-old Nazareth hunter, brought down this splendid eight-point buck 


with a bow and arrow. 


Oswald's deer weighed 160 pounds. 
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Mrs. W. C. Evans, Plainsville, put the 
fourth niche on the stock of her trusty deer 
rifle this season. She killed a fine four-point 
near Clifton, Lackawanna County. 

During a recent controversy between one 
Mike Ellis, Harrisburg, and Game Protector 
Mark Motter regarding the killing of a 
spike buck, Mike contended the animal 
should be legal because it could stamp, snort 
and indulge in various other antics the same 
as an eight-pointer he killed several years 
ago, It cost Mike $100 to learn that a hunter 
cannot be governed entirely by signs and 
sounds in the woods. He has to see what 
he is shooting at. 





A Michigan farmer leaned over a doe 
wounded by another hunter. The deer 
kicked the trigger of his shotgun and an- 
other fatality was added to that state’s list 
of hunting accidents. 





Thomas Kockle of Seyferts shot a 17- 
point buck in Sullivan County that had only 
three legs. The other one had apparently 
been shot off during a previous hunting 
season. 





In a whirlwind visit to Bedford the other 
day, a frightened young deer broke prac- 
tically every borough ordinance, a few Fed- 
eral statutes, and several laws of the Com- 
monwealth before escaping over the hill into 
Bedford Township. 

The charges that might be lodged against 
this young, very frightened fawn, will in- 
clude the following: Speeding, hitting and 
running, breaking and entering, interference 
with the U. S. mails, trespass, and running, 
not only on the wrong side of the street, but 
all over the street. 





The following note appeared in an issue 
of the “Punxsutawney Spirit” forty-four 
years ago: 

“Sol. Roach and Jim Brewer, who have 
been out in the mountains for the past five 
or six weeks on a hunting expedition, re- 
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turned yesterday. The quarry slain by these 
worthy disciples of the great Nimrod is re- 
ported as follows: Twenty-seven deer, two 
bears, seven wildcats, fifty-nine coons, eight- 
een porcupines, seventy-nine pheasants, and 
squirrels and rabbits by the score.” 

This incident happened in 1893, just two 
years before the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners was established. 





The 1936 hunting season is closed. The 
season for real sportsmen and conservation- 
ists is now OPEN; in fact, it is never closed. 

There are many things to be done: Trap- 
ping, building game shelters, feeding game, 
planting food, cooperating with local game 
protectors, etc. The purchase of a hunting 
license alone will never restore hunting. In 
fact the fee is all too small for the benefits 
received from it. The proposed increase of 
this fee to $2.60 should have the hearty sup- 
port of every sportsman so the Game Com- 
mission will not have its hands tied and can 
go ahead with extensive plans to conserve 
our game. 

This increase is only the price of three 
packs of cigarettes, or the admission to one 
ball game, but the added sport it will give 
is worth much more. 

Surely sportsmen of the present genera- 
tion will work together to pass on to their 
sons the heritage of the great outdoors. 





Members of the Consolidated Sportsmen 
of Lycoming County put out a fine poster 
prior to the small game season. They visited 
among farmers who were posting their 
lands and succeeded in getting them to sup- 
plant their no-trespass signs with the as- 
sociation’s cooperative posters, which read 
as follows: “Take Notice, You Are the Guest 
of the Owner. Protect Him—Respect Him— 
Thank Him. Be Careful—Be a Sportsman. 
Prevent Fires.—Sponsored by Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 





Richard Massam of York had to swim for 
his buck. He shot it on the bank of a creek 
and the impact of the bullet sent it hurling 
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Sportsmen from Dauphin County launched a large winter feeding program on New Year's 
Day. It was sponsored by Ken Thomas, sports writer of The 
Telegraph Newspapers, Harrisburg. 





Unique deer head. Photo by Anthony Lech, 
Fish Warden, Cressona. 


into the water. The swift current carried the 
carcass down stream and Massam and his 
companions followed along the bank hoping 
that some method would present itself 
whereby they could get it out of the water. 
It began to look hopeless, however, and 
rather than lose the animal, Massam took 
off his heavy clothes, swam after it, and 
brought it back to shore. 





Over 500 sportsmen attended the State 
Live Bird Shoot held at the South End Gun 
Club, Reading, on New Year’s Day. Earl 
Brightbill of Harrisburg won the champion- 
ship by killing 20 consecutive birds. Another 
large shoot will be held at the same grounds 
on February 22. 





Ira E. Mellinger, President of the Lan- 
caster County Game and Fish Association, 
recently retired from that office. Mr, Mel- 
linger was succeeded by Charles Dornbach. 





In answer to the question in a former 
issue of the GAME NEWS as to what the 
sportsmen think of the common guinea 
fowl as a game bird, Mr, Frank W. Pres- 
ton, Butler, submitted the following: 

“IT have hunted these birds in Central 
Africa where we regard them with a great 
deal of favor. The birds are usually found 
in sizeable flocks and can commonly be lo- 
cated by their calling. When disturbed they 
attempt to escape by running, much as a 
turkey does, but if pressed sufficiently hard 
they take to the wing and are much stronger 
in flight than the francolins, which were our 
other principal game bird. Finally, when 
cooked, guinea fowl is excellent both in taste 
and in the amount of meat on a bird.” 





Sportsmen in one of the northern counties 
point out that hunters from the southern 
counties who hunt up there every year 
should help in their winter feeding pro- 
grams. Those who have camps and make 
frequent trips to them could easily do a little 
feeding each time. Those who do not get 
up north during the winter could contribute 
financially. 
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The thief caught at last. 


The Division of Fish and Game of Indiana 
received 2,324 reports from sportsmen who 
participated in the three-day open season on 
pheasants, November 10, 11 and 12. While 
these reports represent only a small per- 
centage of the thousands of hunters who 
were in the field during the three days, they 
are indicative of the sport which was en- 
joyed and the wide distribution of pheas- 
ants over the state. 

On the basis of the reports received, the 
hunters averaged one and a fourth cock 
pheasants apiece, while they saw an average 
of six birds. A total of 2,891 cock birds were 
taken and 13,857 were seen by the 2,324 
hunters filing reports. 





Mr. E. F. Masse of Cambridge, Mass., is 
doing a lot to boost GAME NEWS circula- 
tion up there. He has sent in over twenty 
subscriptions so far. 





North Dakota’s Junior Game Warden 
League has solved one of the educational 
problems of that state. Young people are 
thus taught all about wildlife and how to 
protect it. 


The largest take of deer in New York 
State since the special deer license law be- 
came effective in 1926 and also the largest 
total since 1924 was reported 
for the 1936 
compared with 7,162 a year ago. 


by hunters 


season. There were 8,756 as 


The State of Michigan figured its deer 
hunters spent $2,000,000 during the 
past season. These figures were based con- 
servatively by allowing one day on the road 
coming and going, three days in the woods, 
and an average expenditure of $5.00 on the 
part of the 100,000 licensed hunters who took 
out licenses to hunt these animals. 


over 


In Union County, Ohio, H. L. Snapp, 
Superintendent of the schools of New Dover 
Township, legalized “hookey” for the open- 
ing day of the hunting season. He told all 
young sportsmen that, parents willing, they 
might pass up the three “R’s” to go hunting. 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President emeritus, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
in his recent report on international bird 
protection clearly indicates the need for 
more migratory bird treaties. His research 
among the West Indies, Central and South 
America reveals only too vividly the ones 
in North America are saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung, We deny our own 
people the right to shoot, while others south 
of us slaughter. 

Our shore birds, partially, are paying the 
penalty of our own shortsightedness. We 
must get busy and encourage our southern 
neighbors to cooperate by permitting only 
limited seasons for these and other migratory 
specimens in this country. 

Today they have few if any laws protect- 
ing migratory birds and shooting seasons 
extend seven and eight months. We need 
more international treaties. 


_ California 


How to raise wildlife crops will be a new 
subject of instruction in the program of 
agricultural education in which 
the 3000 county agents of the country and 
the State Extension Services play the major 
role. This is the result of the appointment 
of I. T. Bode as senior scientist of the Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, according to a recent bulletin of the 
American Wildlife Institute. It will be Mr. 
Bode’s job to provide these extension work- 
ers and other agencies with information on 
the development and management of wild- 
and to and develop 
teaching and demonstration among farmers 
and 4H Club boys in the matter of wild- 
life as a land use factor. He will work for 
the employment of wildlife specialists in 
state extension work and will also seek the 
agricultural 


extension 


life crops, organize 


cooperation of specialists of 


other lines. 





The business of fishing and hunting in 
was estimated during the past 
year at about $63,000,000. Next year it is 
expected that this figure will be boosted to 
$80,000,000. 


Butterfly wings photograph themselves 
automatically when laid in contact with an 
unexposed photographic plate and kept in 


the dark for 24 hours. 


In 1925 a small but determined group of 
sportsmen-conservationists laid the founda- 
tion for the present form of game adminis- 


tration in our state, patterned somewhat 
after what was known as the “Pennsyl- 
vania system.” These pioneers were not 


deal of encouragement by 
politicians and business men, 
who regarded the plan as too visionary and 
idealistic to stand the “acid test” of prac- 
tical application——Outdoor Indiana. 


given a great 


hardheaded 





The board recently employed the follow- 
ing individuals: 

P. M. Lollich, of Williamsport, to assist 
with the supervision of the work in the 
drafting room, also the surveys and other 
engineering activities of the Game Commis- 
sion. Mr. Lollich received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Fremont, Ne- 
braska, and the Kearney Military Academy, 
Kearney, Nebraska, He studied forestry for 
two years in Colorado College, and two years 
later was graduated from Wyman’s Forestry 
School, Munising, Michigan, at which time 
he received his F. E. degree. He also studied 
civil engineering. 
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Richard C. Downes, 240 Clark Street, 
Lemoyne, Pa., as a draftsman. He will fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of his 
brother “Jack,” who is most favorably re- 
membered by the Commission’s employees. 
Mr. Downes was educated in the public 
schools of Steelton, at which institution he 
specialized in machine drawing. 





The delicious meat and fine fur of the 
raccoon is nothing compared with the thrill, 
enjoyment, and sport he gives the sports- 
man and his dog. His elusiveness is about 
the only defense he has. However, he is not 
any more wily about traps than an old Tom 
cat, therefore he is very easily caught—for 
profit only. 

My hunting partner is as red blooded a 
sportsman as I am and in many instances 
after the chase ended we were satisfied to 
say: “Hello, Mr. Coon, you did fine. Hope 
we can repeat this some time. Good-bye.” 
Then we chained up our dogs and went 
home just to learn that a rabbit or squirrel 
hunter came along, spied Mr, Coon in the 
same tree, and knocked him out with a shot- 
gun. In some cases it takes six to eight 
shots, No. 6 and 7, to get him down, and 
then he escapes in the woods probably a 
cripple for life. 

In other instances our dogs treed coons 
and we took them alive and kept them until 
after open season and liberated them to give 
either us or some other real sportsmen a 
good thrill. Then we learn that some fur 
seeker, for the sake of the dollar, came 
along with his traps and again used foul 
play, as | name it. My partner and I liber- 
ated several pairs of coon in the spring of 
the year. During the open season our dogs 
treed some of them, but I took the dogs 
away in order to let the coon spend at least 
one breeding season in the wilds. As a re- 
sult the fur prospectors raked that section 
and picked ’em up right and left with their 
traps. 

Coon are mighty scarce in our part of the 
State, just scarce enough for the real sports- 
man to get a good thrill when his valuable 
dog is fortunate enough to get a chase and 
has enough brains to finally tree it. 

I do not want to criticise the Game Com- 
mission in any way, and I’m no organization 
or club and need not be recognized, but | 
would suggest, or be delighted to see, an 
act providing that coon could only be legally 
taken with a .22 calibre rifle and dog, from 
sunset until sunrise, six nights a week. 

The old saying is “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” but in my opinion, 
a coon in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

I’ve run my dogs in the woods twice this 
season and each time one of the dogs opened 
up in such a tone that I thought he had 
caught a coon on the ground. I quickly 
hurried to the spot to find the dog caught 
in a trap. 

If we are unable to prohibit coon trap- 
ping, I think we’ll have to swap our dogs 
for traps and get down to meat and fur 
instead of sport—G. W. C.. Schuylkill 
County, 
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New Literature 


Wing Shots: By Albert Dixon Simmons. 
(The Derrydale Press.) A series of camera 
studies of American game birds and other 
birds of field and stream. 


Tranquillity: By Col. Harold P. Sheldon. 
(Derrydale Press.) This book contains 14 
tales of sport with the gun, the backgrounds 
of which are nearly all laid in one sleepy 
old township in Vermont, to which the 
author has given the fanciful name of Tran- 
quillity. 


More Songs of Wild Birds: By Albert R. 
Brand. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) The 
same author produced SONGS OF WILD 
BIRDS a couple of years ago and was en- 
couraged to prepare this companion volume 
which contains two extended introductory 
chapters on the topics of sound recording 
and the significance of bird song, followed 
by the ornithological descriptions of forty- 
three birds whose voices are reproduced on 
three double-face phonograph discs which 
accompany the book. 


Mr. Ray V. Laudenslager and Robert 
Ebling, both.of Weatherly, shot a deer in 
the same spot. Laudenslager had the first 
shot and swore he made a bull’s eye because 
the animal stumbled and fell, However, it 
got on its feet again and Ebling shot and 
killed it. Upon examining the buck, they 
found only one hole. It turned out later 
that both the shots had entered the deer 
in exactly the’ same place. 


Poisonous Snakes of the United States: 
Wildlife Leaflet B S-70. Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. This 19-page leaflet 
should be in every sportsman’s library. It 
describes every species, their venoms, fangs, 
food, habits, young, and many other interest- 
ing facts about them. 
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Some Suggestions for Bird Study: A very 
interesting leaflet published by the Biological 
Survey and known as BS-76. All persons in- 
terested in amateur ornithology should write 
for a copy of this circular, which also con- 
tains the names of many other valuable 
books on birds. 


Our Friends the Trees: By Dr. P. G. 
Cross, is a book of scientific accuracy, 
literary accuracy and charm. Besides being a 
distinguished scholar in other fields, Dr. 
Cross has studied and tended trees as a 
special hobby for many years, The book 
is designed especially for those who want 
to know how to take care of their own trees 
and contains many charts and information 
on pruning, spraying and transplanting. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York City. 


Common Mushrooms: An excellent, in- 
expensive booklet with the above title has 
been prepared by Leon L. Pray of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Those 
interested in mushrooms as a food will find 
it valuable as a means of identifying the 
commoner species of edible and poisonous 
fungi. 





Nature Study Projects: Many interesting 
projects for Nature study work are sug- 
gested in detail in a 65-page mimeographed 
pamphlet brought out by the National 
Youth Administration in Minnesota, 312 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul. The objective 
of this publication is to direct attention to 
the possibilities of Nature study for youth 
both as a means to providing activities and 
to provide a background of Nature apprecia- 
tion in the interest of conservation. 





Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1759, “Game Man- 
agement on the Farm”: Deals mainly with 
good sportsmanship and improving wildlife 
environments on farms and was recently 
placed in circulation by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


This little cub wasn’t satisfied until the photographer 
let it climb the tripod. 
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TROLLING THE CROW 


By RALPH E. WILSON 
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ACH year crow shooting is becoming more and more 
popular with the majority of sportsmen. Not long ago the 
idea of attempting to kill any large number of crows by 

using the ordinary shooting method was laughed at. Only an 
occasional crow was killed by the hunter, and then only by chance. 
The farmer would kill a few of the black marauders if he caught 
them stealing young chickens or eating his newly planted corn. 
But as a rule there was little or no time spent in pursuit of these 
elusive robbers. The crow’s habit of destroying the eggs and 
young of all types of game birds, and in a few cases young game 
animals, was well known at that time, but nothing much was done 
about it. 

The advent of the crow call changed the picture entirely. It 
brought within the reach of every gunner a clever means to out- 
wit old Corvus and his flock. With the improvement of the call 
came organized shooting. 

The first year or two, with only a few hunters using calls, 
furnished some rare sport. All one needed was the thinnest kind 
of cover in any decent crow section and a few blasts on the call, 
and you had all the sport you could handle within a few mo- 
ments. They were easily called but not easily hit, however, and 
the nimrod who was an expert game shot often found himself 
shooting holes in the air on all sides of the crow and not doing 
much damage to the bird. It was different than any other form 
of shooting he had ever experienced and each miss taught him a 
lesson, and he soon acquired the knack of bringing down most of 
the birds coming into range. Although all shots looked easy, over- 
confidence cost many kills. 

In a few years this form of crow shooting became one of the 
most popular sports in the country, It developed the shooter's 
ability and helped control a winged menace. 

After constant shooting, however, the crows would not respond 
as readily to the call'as they did in the beginning. Also, better 
hiding places for the gunners were absolutely necessary for the 
success of any shoot. Today the better the hiding place the better 
the shooting. Be well hidden when calling and shooting. 

If there are crows in your immediate locality, good shooting 
can be had at all times of the year. It is a sport that knows no 
season. 

“Spot” your shooting during the day by going from place to 
place and locating smaller flocks of feeding crows, Find a suitable 
hiding place and use the call to bring the crows within shooting 


distance. A mounted owl makes an excellent decoy and if placed. 


on a tree or dead snag so it will be plainly visible to the incoming 
birds it makes them loose the caution for which they are so widely 
noted. The fury with which they mob live owls and hawks 


makes them doubly susceptible to this type 
of decoying. Stuffed crows or those made 
from sheets of black metal are also excellent 
decoys. 

The crow is one of the most gregarious 
of birds and for this reason “flight” shoot- 
ing is productive of more sport than any 
other method. This, of course, takes place 
more during the winter months when they 
are gathered together for feeding purposes, 
After the feeding day is over the crows 
start their flight toward the roost. This 
takes place one hour, more or less, before 
sundown, Spotting a flight and following it 
toward the roost is not a hard thing to do 
when the birds are around in great numbers, 

On a clear day these flights may be seen 
for miles and following them is not a hard 
job. They do not fly directly onto the roost, 
but usually to the fields surrounding the 
woods patch in which the rookery is located. 
A good hiding place not too close to the 
roost is ideal for evening shooting, and at 
the sound of the crow call they seem to 
appear from all places. At this time of the 
day they are usually well fed and very cocky; an ideal set-up. Good 
shooting may be had at such a place until it is almost too dark to 
see the end of the gun. And then, if the exact location of the roost 
is known, a considerable number of the birds may be killed from 
the roost. 

The roost should be approached as quietly as possible, and ad- 
vantageous positions around it should be taken by the hunters. 
The group should be headed by someone and at his command the 
first volley is fired. 

Safety of the members of the group is much more important 
than any other thing and for this reason no shot should be fired 
before the command is given, nor should any gun be discharged in 
any Other direction than toward the tops of the trees or at the 
birds as they leave the roost, There should be no attempt to shoot 
any crippled bird on the ground. The “clean up” can be done later. 
If there are several wood patches in the vicinity the crows can 
be chased from one to the other for sometime before they will 
become too scattered for good shooting. 

By walking quietly through the woods the hunter can shoot the 
single returning birds against the outline of the sky. A clear night 
when the moon is not quite full is the best time for roost shooting. 
If future shooting at the roost is to be had at a later date it is 
important that all the dead and crippled birds be removed from 
the vicinity as soon as possible. If this is not done the birds usually 
change their rookery to another woods which will be harder to 
locate and get to. 


Crow shooting contests among organized sportsmen is becoming 
one of the most popular outdoor pastimes. Teams from different, or 
the same clubs, compete for prizes or dinners which are furnished 
by the team which fails to bring in the most dead crows. 

A statement was issued by the newspapers some time ago to 
the effect that the Game Commission was contemplating a state- 
wide program of crow control through the use of dynamite. Un- 
fortunately this item caused considerable alarm in that the real 
intent of the Board was not clarified. The use of dynamite was 
suggested, but only as a possible experiment in and around crow 
roosts. 

Not for a moment would the Game Commission consider the 
use of any method in destroying wildlife, protected or otherwise, 
until it was found basically sound. Even if dynamite were con- 
sidered as a practical method of combating the crow in cases of 
emergency, it would be handled under the direct supervision of 
game officials in such manner as to effect a quick and humane 
solution to such emergency. 
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WILDLIFE TECHNOLOGY 


Knowledge of the relative importance of 
the various constituents of wildlife subsis- 
tence naturally led to efforts to increase the 
more valuable kinds. These efforts devel- 
oped in one direction into recommendations 
as to choice of kinds, as to care of propa- 
gating material, and as to where, when, and 
how to set out valuable wild-duck food 
plants. Later, plants affording refuge shelter 
and nesting cover were included, and the 
technique, in effect, became one of general 
improvement of the environment of wild 
fowl. These recommendations were acted 
upon extensively through a long series of 
years and resulted in great improvement of 
some properties (up to a tenfold increase 
by the financial scale), and are now serving 
as the basis of development and improve- 
ment of the vast new system of Federal 
migratory bird refuges (over 100, totaling 
more than 1,600,000 acres, within the limits 
of the 48 States, excluding island refuges). 
Recommendations as to the value of marsh 
and aquatic plants and as to methods of 
propagating them have been of value also 
to a branch of the fur industry, namely 
muskrat farming. The demand for these 
plants, largely created by publications of 
the Biological Survey based on food-habits 
research, is the mainstay of a business of 
supplying propagating material that at times 
has attained considerable volume. 

In another direction data provided by the 
technique of food-habits research made pos- 
sible the preparation of a long series of 
publications on methods of attracting birds. 
These were intended primarily for people 
desiring to increase the number of birds 
about their homes—an esthetic considera- 
tion, but certainly of social importance, as 
it contributes to the enjoyment of life of 
probably half of the families in the United 
States. The attractive bird bulletins and 
leaflets dealt largely with fruits, the increase 
of which would be helpful, but gave some 
attention to plants producing relished seeds 
and to artificial feeding, From the former 
beginning has developed a publication on 
“Plants valuable for wildlife utilization and 
erosion control,” which treats the whole 
gamut of wildlife plant utilities including 
cover, browse, herbage, mast, fruit, and seed. 
This presentation places at the disposal of 
the wildlife manager basic information of a 
type essential to the success of his work, 
but not heretofore available. The artificial 
feeding suggestions have been expanded into 
a publication on “Winter feeding of wildlife 
on northern farms,” and about all threads of 
environmental amelioration have been woven 
together in the text of a Farmers’ Bulletin 
“Improving the farm environment for wild- 
life.” 

In the actual practice of wildlife technol- 
ogy, the environmental improvement tech- 
nique has developed into the covey-unit sys- 
tem of. quail management. This concept, 
taking into account also territorial require- 
ments of the birds, aims at the creation, 
by alteration of the environment, of addi- 
tional “territories” each having facilities for 
the year-round support of a covey. Putting 
the system into effect for a few years has in 
some instances, produced a larger number 


(Continued from page 9) 


of coveys than had previously been seen 
for 40 or 50 years. Intelligent application 
of the covey unit of range system seems 
essentially to have solved the problem of 
quail management, and the principles in- 
volved obviously have a place in the man- 
agement of all relatively sedentary forms of 
wildlife. Such species are the objectives of 
most upland wildlife management, applied 
on farms, and on private and public shoot- 
ing preserves, procedure of financial and 
recreational interest to all farmers and 
sportsmen concerned, and therefore of dis- 
tinct social value. 

The technique of food-habits research 
necessarily deals with injurious as well as 
useful feeding habits of wildlife and thus 
has led to study of material damage done 
to crops and other property and of methods 
of preventing or controlling it. From this 
beginning developed all the control prac- 
tices that have been perfected in the Bio- 
logical Survey, for years a major activity 
of the Bureau. The wildlife manager, from 
time to time, has need for information on 
control procedure, and it is ready made for 
his use in any emergency, 


Wildlife Technology in Conservation 

The technology of wildlife management 
pervades the whole field of wildlife conser- 
vation. It is as necessary to success in pure 
conservation as in management for use. 
Wildlife refuges, for instance, cannot serve 
their highest usefulness if merely estab- 
lished and forgotten. Without attention they 
may readily change into something quite 
different from what was planned, Unless 
there is pruning and thinning, trees and 
shrubs will “take the place,” thus changing 
conditions vital for wildlife occupation. Ani- 
mal populations will fluctuate, and without 
attention to these changes in numbers and 
the resultant effects upon the carrying capac- 
ity of a terrain and the interrelations of 
organisms, the area may turn out to be any- 
thing but a haven of safety for the animals 
it was intended to benefit. 

The relations between wildlife and its 
habitat are dynamic, and where the produc- 
tion of annual crops of wildlife, particularly 
production for profit, is the object, unremit- 
ting attention to the balance between en- 
vironmental factors, in a word the thor- 
oughgoing application of wildlife technol- 
ogy, is essential to success. Conservation in 
any degree can best be accomplished by due 
attention to dynamic ecology. To the for- 
ester, the soil conservator, and the land utili- 
zation specialist, wildlife production is an 
incidental but potentially important activity, 
while to the game manager it is the prime 
objective. All classes of owners of land upon 
which wildlife may be conserved for its own 
sake or managed for utilization, whether 
Nation or State, association or individual, 
farmer or sportsman, have need for, and 
may profit from, the technology of wildlife 
management. 

A technology so universal in application 
necessarily has great social significance. It 
offers the only hope of settling the vexed 
question of farmer-sportsman relationships, 
upon which depends entirely the possibility 


of widespread realization of income from 
the wildlife crop of the land. Development 
of a satisfactory system of managing and 
marketing farm game might be the means 
of transforming many a marginal farm into 
a productive one. Wildlife technology will 
help solve problems in land-planning and 
soil conservation, the prompt and correct 
solution of which is essential to national 
prosperity, It points the way to diversifica- 
tion of forest use that may yield income 
based on wildlife production from timbered 
areas, which although properly and neces- 
sarily preserved by the nation, may return 
little, except at long intervals, from tree 
products alone. The proper functioning of 
every bird refuge and game preserve, of the 
system of wildlife protection in the national 
parks, and of animal conservation in gen- 
eral depends upon wildlife technology. That 
puts a great burden upon this comparatively 
young applied science, but it is gratifying 
that its capacity to bear appears to be in 
proportion to the load. As closely as wise 
utilization may be related to material ad- 
vantage, so the preservation of our wildlife 
in as great measure as conditions will per- 
mit, is essential to the esthetic and spiritual 
welfare of the nation. 





DRESSED ROOK 


“Dressed Rook 25c each.” Such was the 
advertisement appearing last fall in a Denver, 
Colorado, meat market over a show case in 
which were displayed, along with choice 
poultry, a smaller, darker bird—rook, says 
the American Wildlife Institute. 


Some time ago we reported an American 
Legion banquet in Denver at which Gurney 
I. Crawford of that city served the “com- 
rades” their first crow dinner. So well did 
the Legionnaires take to it that he tried 
them on others and eventually decided to 
put them on the market. 


The dressed rook business has boomed. 

In the Old World a rook is known to be 
a young crow and has been relished as an 
item of diet for generations. In this New 
World he has never attained the same kind 
of popularity. He has been looked upon not 
as a choice tidbit but as a ravaging scoun- 
drel to be shot at sight, or rather oppor- 
tunity. While New World game species were 
being decimated in a thoughtless advance of 
civilization, the crow prospered. Besides he 
aided and abetted the decline of game by 
preying on the luckless eggs and helpless 
young of more desirable species. 

Old corvus has been a pest in the past. 
Now having attained a new, more dignified 
and valuable status, his black carcass is held 
at a premium. Soon perhaps there may be a 
scarcity of crows, but their ranks may well 
be thinned down considerably. 





Game Warden—What’s the idea of hunt- 
ing with a last year’s license? You know 
better than that, don’t you? 

Hunter—Nothing wrong in that, as far as 
I can see. I’m only shooting at the birds I 
missed last year. 
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sible that the average annual kill within the 
State will not be greatly reduced, due to the 
educational effect of the goshawk payments to 
date. Examination of the records will show 
that from 1930-1935 over 64 percent of all gos- 
hawks presented for bounty were killed during 
the months of November and December, and 
during the period in question the Pennsyl- 
vania small game hunting season usually ex- 
tended from November Ist to 30th and the 
big game season from December Ist to 15th, 
both dates included and all Sundays excepted. 
Since almost all goshawks are taken with guns 
and since many of the specimens presented 
in December had obviously been killed with 
high-powered rifles, it appears that many of the 
birds are taken by persons principally in pur- 
suit of game. Thus, having learned to identify 
the goshawk and having been impressed with 
an idea of the absolute necessity of its control, 
it appears that the hunters will continue to 
kill the goshawks regardless of whether or not 
a bounty is paid for so doing. 

Also, while considering the goshawk, an- 
other point is of interest. It is known that gos- 
hawks do kill many grouse, but it is not defi- 
nitely known that the removal of some grouse 
by the hawks is entirely undesirable. For ex- 
ample, during the winter of 1935-36, there was 
a heavy southward migration of goshawks. 
During the same period, the grouse population 
of the State was at or near the peak in its cycle 
and the number of birds sent in to Harrisburg 
for examination after being picked up dead, in- 
dicates that some of the grouse were possibly 
even then succumbing to the effects of the ap- 
proaching down-swing of the cycle, It is known 
that many grouse were killed by goshawks, but 
the condition of the birds so taken is unknown. 
Were they in poor condition and about to suc- 
cumb to cyclic effects? Did their removal from 
the flocks tend to retard the devastating effects 
of the cycle? Such questions cannot be an- 
swered, but they strongly indicate the need for 
increased amounts of basic game research. 


2. On Wildcats 

Because the bounty has not only brought the 
wildcats under complete control, but even 
placed the species at a point on the verge of 
extinction, the payment of bounties for the 
killing of wildcats should be immediately dis- 
continued and serious consideration should be given the thought 
of offering the species some form of protection. An increase in the 
wildcat population might well aid in the management of the deer 
by helping to keep the animals more widely scattered and by re 
moving some of the smaller and weaker individuals from the herds. 


3. On Grey Foxes 

Since the payment of bounties apparently has resulted in no 
noticeable control of the species, it would seem advisable at least 
_to reduce the grey fox bounty to $2.00, if not to discontinue it en- 
tirely because it is a known fact that many of the animals pre- 
sented in claim for bounty were taken either for the protection of 
personal property, for sport, or for fur, and would thus be taken 
regardless of their status under the bounty laws. Furthermore, 
when the fox population in certain sections becomes too high, 
possibly the best procedure is to adopt some localized control 
measure in the territory rather than to attempt to control the 
species throughout the State. 

4. On Weasels 

As the weasel population of the Commonwealth apparently is 
not controlled by the bounty system, and since it has been shown 
both that approximately two-thirds of the bounty costs are ex- 
pended for the destruction of the species and that the rate of 
bounty payments has little bearing on the number of animals 
taken, it appears wise either to reduce the weasel bounty to $.50 
or to discontinue it for a period of years wherein the effects of 
such action may be carefully studied. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA BOUNTY SYSTEM—from page 3 


5. Other Species 

It has been shown that the payment of bounties for the de- 
struction of predators apparently results neither in an efficient 
control of the species involved nor in any general improvement 
of game conditions. For that reason alone, therefore, it is not 
deemed advisable to add any species to the present bounty lists 
even though certain forms may eventually prove more detrimental 
to game than any of those now listed for bounty payments. 

In view of the points just discussed, it appears that one of the 
wisest steps toward the solution of the present bounty problem 
would be to have approved legislative action which would give 
the Board of Game Commissioners the power to control in every 
detail the bounty regulations to be enforced within the Common- 
wealth. 

Granted the power just mentioned, an immediate adjustment of 
the present system could be made to fit current conditions and 


additional changes could be made as the necessities might arise. 
Also, by variation of the regulations, the results to be obtained 
from the payment of bounties might better be observed, while a 
portion of the monies saved through the correction of the present 
system could be used to carry out basic research designed to de- 
termine the exact need for predator control, the extent to which 
it should be carried out, and the best methods to be employed in 
the work. 


Editor’s Note: The material contained in this and the two pre- 
ceding articles on the Pennsylvania Bounty System represents a 
part of the findings incorporated in an illustrated bulletin shortly to 
be issued by the Commission. 
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